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POLITICAL, RETROSPECT. 
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Tue prodigious events of the last month have baffled 
the most sanguine calculations of those whose hopes were 
even the most fervid and enthusiastic. The end of a 
twenty years’ war accomplished in the transactions of a 
few days! A powerful despot, an ambitious conqueror, 
dethroned, to make way for the restoration of an exiled 
family, and a free constitution enacted in the presence of 
two hundred thousand armed men! A fierce, but fallen 
tyrant, surviving his own humiliation, and accepting alms 
from those he commanded, and a magnanimous victor 
repaying the invasion of his own country, and the de- 
vastation of his ancient capital by granting peace, liberty, 
and order to the pecple, who were instrumental in that 
aggression! Nations emancipated, in a moment, from 
the desolating sword of war, Europe saved, and the world 
in repose!’ England rejoicing in the unconditional ac- 
complishment of all that she has contended for, and her 
metropolis pouring forth its population to greet the tri- 
umphant entry of Louis XVIII, suddenly drawn from 
hopeless banishment, and comparative indigence, to re- 
ceive the homage of his subjects, to move in the splendid 
track of his royal progenitors, to reign over a free people, 
and to carry into the throne and councils of France, what 
never yet prevailed there, a firm attachment to the Bri- 
tish empire, and an anxious desire to strengthen and con- 
solidate the friendly connexions between the two coun- 
tries! Are not these events of a description which 
may justly fill us with more than ordinary exulta- 
tion, and in the tumultuous delight they inspire, 
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354 Political Retrospect. 


almost disqualify us for a sober detail of the causes 
that led to them ? To comment upon them jn the 
cold spirit of political casuistry we confess is beyond 
Our power: their universal application, their general 
connexion with the happiness and prosperity of all’ 
natious, all people, and all governments, makes it impos- 
sible: and every generous sympathy of enlightened 
patriotism, every moral, every liberal impulse of philan- 
thropy, must be extinct in that bosom which glows not 
with exhulrating sentiments of glory and delight. Yet 
we will endeavor to suppress those buoyant feelings of 
satisfaction which such events are calculated to inspire, 
and continue the political summary from our preceding 
number. 

It would be in no manner interesting to our readers now 
to read of the military manceuvres between the respective 
armies, subsequent to the period at which.our last re« 
trospect closed. The capital error of Bonaparte was in 
retrograding to the rear of the allies, and suffering them 
to interpose their forces between him and Paris. He 
calculated, nodoubt, upon a very different result. He be- 
lieved that moving towards the Rhine, and threatening the 
whole line of their communications, they would fall back 
to save them, or, on the other hand, if he captured them, 
that they would then he placed in the very heart of France, 
their retreat intercepted, and they reduced to the neces- 
sity of fighting under every possible disadvantage. Hap- 
pily for mankind, however, the prompt decision of Prince 
Schwartzenberg defeated all these speculations of Bona- 
parte. ‘The moment he heard of his retrocession upon 
Vitry, he formed the grand and magnificent plan of advanc- 
ing in one body upon Paris, A junction with Blucher’s 
army had previously been effected. The success of the en- 
terprize was answerable to its greatness. With little in- 
terruption the allied armies,200,000 strong, arrived before 
the walls of Paris. Joseph Bonaparte, who commanded 
the national guard, led them forth, bade them fight like 
heroes to defend the capital, while he, fled nobody knew 
exactly whither. Marmont, however, who had fallen 
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back upon Paris with his corps, and who resisted the al- 
lies while there was any reasonable hope that Bonaparte 
might arrive to assist him, at length proposed a capitula- 
tion of the capital, which was immediately acceded to 
by the allied sovereigns, and Paris was saved from pil- 
lage. The magnanimity, the noble, the almost unprece- 
dented generosity displayed by them towards this city, 
has been a theme of universal applause wherever the 
knowledge of it has reached. It appeared the more sub- 
lime, because so pointedly contrasted with the exter- 
minating mandates issued by Bonaparte whenever the 
chance of war enabled him to dispose of the safety and 
security of any town or place. Frenchmen themselves 
were struck with the elevated forbearance, especially in 
the Emperor Alexander, who had most cause to avenge 
the wrongs of Moscow in the flamesand devastation of 
Paris. Not only did they abstain from visiting her with 
any of the extremities of suffering which war sometimes 
produces, they were even animated by a sort of tutelary 
spirit, and put forth more energies to save, and protect, 
than other conquerors have done to subdue, to ravage, 
and secure their spoils. Onthe 31st they entered Paris 
in pacific triumph, and were hailed by the citizens as 
preservers and liberators. A proud day to Europe, for 
it was the consummation of a cause in support of which 
she had shed her best blood, lavished her richest trea- 
sures, and sacrificed her dearest hopes. 

Bonaparte, in the meanwhile, soon discovered the fatal 
error he had committed, and hastened with all the ex. 
pedition he could employ, in pursuit of the allies. He 
was too late. Paris liad capitulated to them before he was 
in sight of it. He was doomed never more to mock her 
palaces with spurious royalty, to enthrone himsclf on the 
necks of her citizens, to provoke the silent maledictions 
of her widowed mothers, and her orphan daughters, or 
to gird his brow with that imperial diadem, whose lustre 
was dimmed by the tears, and spotted with the blood of 
every nation. The sceptre was wrenched from his grasp : 
the tyrant was harmless, He who had so often entered 
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Paris in all the pomp and magnificence of conquest, Fe 
who had rioted there tn all the guilty excesses of usur 
power, he who had led to his ignoble couch a daughter 
of the house of Austria, he who had seen vassal kings in 
his train, and had changed the destinies of mightiest mo- 
narchies, now stood trembling and rejected without her 
walls, afraid to trust his person to the meancst of that 
tabble whose love and loyalty his venal parasites had so 
lately proclaimed. Memorable vicissitude of human 
greatness! Instructive lesson to human ambition! Eter- 
nal record for tyrants! What! Not one of all those mil- 
lions whose affections you so proudly vaunted, to stop 
the blow which cut you off for ever from the dignity 
you disgraced: not one to link his fate with thine, and 
soothe your fall by his fidelity; not one to flatter your 
swollen pride, or whisper to your agonized mind, the cone 
solation which despair itself may taste in the sympathies 
of friendship. Forlorn despot! Beggared monarch! Not 
even thy wife shares thy exile, and thy child is secured 
from the contamination of its sire! 

In the disastrous crisis of his fate to whieh he found 
himself reduced when he arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, his first step was to retire upon Fontainbleau 
with his troops, and wait the progress of events. ‘That 
progress soon disclosed the whole extent of his calamity. 
"The senate met, and passed a decree dethroning Bona- 
parte and his family. When he heard of this he dis- 
patched Marshal Ney and Caulincourt to Paris to offer 
his abdication in favor of the empress and ber son. Fis 
offer was rejected. He then signed a formal and uncondi- 
tional abdication, marked by the same hypocrisy however 
which has signalized his whole career. He talked of * fide- 
lity to his oath,” and his desire to promote the happiness 
of the French people; thus preserving in the final act of 
his public life tliat solemn mockery of truth and virtue by 
which he umtornmily aimed to cajole mankind. 

The senate meanwhile appointed a provisional go 
vernment of five members, at the head of which was 
Talleyrand. The legislative body, the senate, and 
this provisional government, conjointly proceeded in the 
great work of giving to France her legitimate monarchs, 
and a tree constitution. They passed a decree recallin 
the Bourbons to the throne, acknowledging Louis SVITI. 
as their king, confirming the titles of the new nobility, 
restoring the old, securing the inviolability of the public 
debt and the transfers of national property, providing 3D 

amnesty fur past opinions and conduct, securing freedom 
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éf worship and of speech, and the liberty of the press, 
These fundamental principles were afterwar’s moulded 
into specific enactments, which comprise the new consti- 
tution of France, and which Louis XVIII. accepts un- 
conditionally. A great moral triumph, thetfefore, hag 
been obtained over profound prejudicesand errors, and the 
people of France are destined henceforth to repose under 
the august protection of the descendants of their ancient 
kings, with the addition of civil-and political rights un- 
known to their ancestors, and hitherto unenjoyed by 
themselves, 

Before this brief summary of events (which volumes 
would be too limited in detailing,) 1s perused by our rea- 
ders, Louis XVIIT. will have made his triumphal entry 
into Paris, solemnly accepted the constitution, and been 
re-instated in the throne of his progenitors, 'Uigland has 
not been cold or tardy in her demonstration of joy at 
these glorious transactions. ‘The public mind has been 
hurried from one exultation to another with unparallelled 
rapidity; and the king of France will not receive more 
euthusiastic proofs of joy, or louder acelamations of tri- 
umph, from his own subjects, than he has been honored 
with from the people of Great Britain wherever he has 
appeared among them since his restoration. — It is pleas- 
ing to anticipate that cordial union between the two coun- 
tries in future, wiich the memory of past events must 
strengthen and confirm. Peace is already substantially 
conferred upon [urope, though it is obvious that many 
discussions must arise before it can be formally ratified 
between all the belligerent powers. ‘The only drawback 
upon thisscene of harmony and concord has occurred in the 
south of France. Before any intelligence could arrive ot 
the events that had taken place in Paris, an action was 
fought between Lord Wellington and Soult. The con- 
test was obstinately maintained on both sides, but. the 
allied troops were successful, aud Lord Wellington enter- 
ed Toulouse in triumph, where he was received with 
every demonstration of joy by the inhabitants. It is pain- 
ful to retlect that this waste of humau blood should have 
taken place at a moment that rendered victory herself use- 
less; but it carries some alleviation with it in the gratify 
ing recollection that even to the last, the final act, deteat 
Was @stranger to our illustrious commander. Subse- 
quently to this conflict an amicable iuterview has taken 
place between the respective leaders, aud Soult, Suchet, 
and others, have sent in their adhesion to the new order 

of things. 
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Another affair even more melancholy than the preced. 
ing, and over which a sort of mystery, at the present mos 
ment, is suspended, occurred in the same theatre of war, 
Sir J. Hope, who commanded the investment of Bayonne, 
received intelligence of the abdication of Bonaparte and 
the restoration of the Bourbons. He immediately sent 
inva flag of truce to communicate this. to the commands 
ant of Bayonne. He returned for answer that his defi- 
nitive reply upon the subject should be transmitted to 
Sir J. Hope the next morning. In the middle of the night, 
however, a sortie was made by the garrison, surprized our 
troops, who calculated of course upon no resumption of 
military operations till after the final message of the 
French commander was notified, and who therefore, 
were wholly unprepared for such an attack. In the con- 
flict Sir J. Hope himself was wounded, as was also Colo- 
nel Stopford, and General Hay and Sir W. Sullivan were 
killed, together with six hundred privates, Such is the ac- 
count of this affair which has been transmitted, not offi- 
cially indeed, but with every appearance of accuracy, in 
letters fram Passages and other places contiguous to 
Bayonne. Government, it is said, has received authentic 
details, which they do not mean to publish. Why? Do 
they fear to irritate the nation, or interrupt that spirit of 
conciliation which now subsists between the two coun- 
tries?) Any such fears would bea paltry compromise of 
the honor of the British name. Jf drue,* we hope to hear, 
from one end of the empire to the other, one indignant 
call for the only reparation of which such base perfidy 
will now admit; we mean the condign punishment of the 
officer who so basely violated the honorable usages of 
war, and a distinct disavowal of the treachery on the part 
of the new government of France. Without demanding 
this we have fought and bled for nothing: the majesty 
o! the nation bas been insulted, and the connexion between 
moral and political virtue is too intimately blended with 
national greatness to render it expedient for any state that 
has the power to enforce its integrity of character not to 
do so. 

Compared with the stupendous transactions which we 
have thus briefly detailed, the operations in other parts 
of Europe sink into insignificance. Yet, to render our 


el 





* The if was superfinous. Since writing the above, a gazette has seen 
poblished containing an account of the nefarious transaction. This exone- 
rates our government from the accusation of any desire to conceal, and 
leaves the general question where it was, 
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retrospect complete, the more prominent ones must be 
shortly adverted to. 

Spain has been rewarded for her perseverance by the 
return of her monarch to Madrid. He, like Louis X VIIL, 
returns to reign over a free peopie, the true glory of every 
king. Im his letter to the Regency, announcing his ap- 
proach towards the Spanish frontiers, he indulged in a 
very natural sentiment, the joy he felt in anticipating a 
restoration to his crown and subjects: when this letter 
was read in the council of regency, the word subjects 
(vassallos) provoked a member indignantly to exclaim 
“we are not subjects,” The thing is of little importance 
except as it exhibits the novelty of such freedom of ex- 
pression ina deliberative body in Spain. ‘The term vas- 
sallos implies a condition of subserviency very different 
from our word subject, and hence the patriotic rejection 
of it by the member in question. ‘To an Englishman it 
js peculiarly gratifying to witness this diffusion of civil lie 
berty among nations heretofore prostrate beneath the 
foulest despotism, both religious and political. 

Portugal, it is said, will soon witness the return also of 
her Regent from the Brazils. ‘The fate of Italy yet re- 
mains undecided. Murat, it is rumoured, has played a des 
lusive game, and discontented all parties. He appears to 
have intrigued when he ought to have acted, and cajoled 
the allies with assurances of co-operation which he never 
performed, A strong remoustrance upon this subject 
has been sent over to our government by Lord W. 
Bentinck, and if it shall appear that he has really 
acted with duplicity, we shall not be sorry to see him 
share the fate of his late master and brother-in-law. Strip 
him of Naples, and let him be High Admiral to Bonas 
parte in the island of Elba, 

In Holland affairs go on prosperously, There too a 
free constitution has been framed and accepted. What 
is to become of the Netherlands, cannot yet be known; 
they will be the subject of negociation. It is rumoured 

that a part of them is to be bestowed upon Holland, the 
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rest incorporated with France, and Austria to be indem. 
nified on the side of Italy. Norway, which was ceded 
to Sweden by the treaty signed with Denmark, seems 
resolved to maintain her own independence and integrity. 
The commissioners sent by the Crown Prince, to take 
possession in the name of Sweden, found Prince Chris- 
tian proclaimed Regent of Norway, and the Norwegians 
themselves resolutely bent upon resisting a foreign domi- 
nion. It is impossible not to appland this spirit, though 
ts manifestation may involve us in a prolongation of 
war, as we are bound by treaty to assist Sweden in the 
acquisition of Norway: but there is something intensely 
degrading in the idea of this royal conveyancing, by 
which the brave and free inhabitants of a whole kingdom 
are consigned over toa new possessor like an estate or a 
cargo of West Ludia produce. 

Bonaparte has set off for the island of Etba. He 
wanted an astronomer, a botanist, and a chemist to 
accompany him. No one, however, would venture to 
be his companions. He then wished for £00 pieces of 
cannon to fortify his island, and an English frigate to 
defend it from Corsairs. Thistoo was refused. He threa- 
teus to write his life; we do not know how he could 
better employ himself. Perhaps his brother Lucien may 
make an episode of it in his poem of Charlemagne. If he 
can support his banishment and seclusion for one twelve 
month it will be miraculous. The solitude of such a 
mind must be dreadful. Preying upon itself, the springs 
of life will moulder beneath its corroding influence. The 
Archduchess Louisa, whom neither persuasion, menaces, 
nor even personal violence, could induce to share bis 
exile, returns to Vienna. It is said a territory is to be 
assigrc.| to her to which her son is tosucceed. 

Tue domestic politics of the month present nothing 
for remark. The Whigs are silent; the ministers tr- 
uinphant; the people contented, Ina state of such na- 


tional prosperity there is no room for party spirit to die 
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A NARRATIVE OF FACTS, 
Occasioned by a late Trial at the Court of King’s Bench. 
By Jonn Mirronrn, Esq. 


(Continued from page 320.) 
a 

ABOUT this time I wrote a letter which appeared in the Star, 
sigued “* Matthew Bramble,” as the forerunner of a series under 
the same signature; but as I had as great au aversion to being 
mangled by her ladyship, as she had to be mangled by the 
editors, after writing a second, which her ladyship altered so as 
to be unintelligible, [ put it into my pocket, from whence it 
issued to the flames. From this period I was little more than 
an ear-witness to her ladyship’s harmony of language, (whic 
she certainly did not acquire by studying the History of Greece) 
and an occasional pruner of those luxuriant decorations, which 
undulated around meaning and sense, and amongst whose in- 
tricacies poor Priscian’s head was so often broken, 

For these services I was thanked, In truth, thanks are, I am 
told, in high life, a common coin to pay debts 6f honor with, 


Curzon-street, 8 o’ clock. 
Dear Covusty, 

Thope you sent the papers last night as I directad. You ean always frank them 
with Mr. Teed or Mr. Holmes’s name. I was at home all the evening, but 
i supposed you did not know it. ; 

{ have just bad a letter from Montagne-house, and your ‘‘Matthew Bram- 
ble” is much approved of, and I am desired to tell you, to take care of your- 
self, for you are of more importance than you imagine. 

l expect Lord P. in towa this evening, but you cancall and walk into the 
library, where we sha!l not be disturbed, as 1 must have a long chat with 
you. I very much approve of your friend Mayne’s going on; yesterday's 
Star was excellent, Had you ahand in it? Adieu. 

Yours, sincerely, 
John Mitford, Esq. R. P 
Crawford-street, Montague-square. 


On the inside of the envelope was thus written : 


I have written anote ; you may shew it to Mayne if you please; but he 
sure and come to me the moment you leave him, I was very sorry te heas of 
your being unwell. 


This nete is destroyed, 
VOL. VIL. 3A 
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432 Lady Perceval’s midnight visits. 


The reader will not question my punctual attendance after 
80 pressing an mvitation. 

My health was vow much altered for the worse ; I was seldons 
off my legs during the day, and never left her ladyship until 
two or three in the morning. If by accident I stole home and 
to rest, the carriage of her ladyship either came to my door, or 
to the end of the street, where I was sent for. Very ungallantly, 
I frequently sent an excuse by my landlord, Mr. Donovan, who 
L apprehend was as tired of these midnight visits as myself. 
That her ladys!ip was often my ‘ occasional visitor,” Mr, 
Doriovan is a living witness. 

At this period an accident by which my head was severely 
wounded confined me for ten days to my room; her ladyship 
addressed me at Whitmore-house. As soon, however, as 1 was 
able to sit up, and had acquainted her with it, she wrote me 
the following note : 


My Dear Sir, Cuizon-street. 

Why did you not tell me of your disaster before, that you might have 

had proper attendance? You should keep nothing from me. Don’t you 
want some wine, or any thing besides ? 

I sent you a packet by the Greenwich coach of great consequence. Let 
Mis. Mitford go for itto Whitmore-house immediately ; it should have been 
in three days ago. John Bull is beginning to kindle ; he will soon be tn a 
flame. { hear the party are in a state of uncommon agitation. He is so 
out of temper no One dare sprak to bim. 

Put yourself im a coach, and come to me ; or if you are notable, 1 wil 
call up inthe evening. God bless you. 

Jobn Mitford, Esq. BP. 
Crawford-street, Montague-square. 


fhad scarcely finished reading this, and in dreadful wea- 
ther dispatched Mrs. Mitford for the packet of consequence, 
when a carriage drove up, and Viscountess Perceval made her 
appearance. Her ladyship was provided with the copy of whut 
had gone to Whitmore-house. 

This letter was much longer, but none could or would print 
it a9 itoriginally stood. Her ladyship remained with me about 
ap hour, and then took her leave. 

I was too late for the Star of that day, nor did I call as 1 had 
promised in Curzon-street in the evening, At seven next 
mormiug, Lady Perceval’s servant called and delivered inte my 

hands the following note: 
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Curzon-street, one o'clock, morning, 


Drar Sit, 
2 give you up for to-night, but pray do come very early. You will be shewn 


up ty my dressing-room, where we will breakfast. Wrap yourself up warm, 
{do not expect Madame de Vandreuil till 11 o’cluck, and 1 have ordered to 
be at home to none but herand you. Put on your great coat and trowsers, 
that you may not be known. Come as svon as you receive this. 
Sincerely yeur friend, 
John Mitford, Esq. B.P. 


if my Lady Perceval’s recollection of this fact has.also failed 
her, or if my Lord Perceval doubts my having talked politics 
with his wife in her dressing-room, I will for his satisfaction de- 
scribe itas minutely as lachimo did Imogen’s bed-chamber, 
commencing with the dressing-glass to the right of his lord- 
ship’s doer, and ending with the book-case beside that of her 
ladyship’s. 

I repeat, that with people who have endeavoured to deprive 
me of my liberty, and send me whence I could never return, 
[ will observe no more forbearance, nor any more delicacy, 
than what suffices to render a disgusting object fit for public 
inspection. 

Her ‘* benevolent’’ ladyship was aware, that where she would 
have had me sent to, from the nature of my constitution, I 
should soon have sunk under the effects of the climate ; and the 
manner by which she has succeeded in reducing a female to 
the brink of the grave, whom she ever causelessly hated, is so hi- 
deous, so abhorrent to every generous principle of the human 
breast, that I should be more than mortal not to avenge myself 
by just retaliation, 

This note is one amongst many which fell into the hands of 
Mrs. Mitford, but which she restored to me on avery slight ex- 
planation. I should not have given it publicity had her ladyship, 
or her husband, (who, it is reported, has joined himself in a Chan- 
cery suit with her) acted towards me with that attention I had 
every reason to expect. 

I insert it now, not for the purpose of injuring her ladyship’s fair 
fame; she may be as chaste as Penelope, as wise as Cornelia, for 
aught I know. Indeed, it is my firm opinion, that heated as her 
brain has been with the phrensy of politics, her heart was never 
warmed with the gentler passion of love. 

Her ladyship provoked the publication of that note by her 
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—— The Times engaged in the cause, 


statement in the Morning Post that I was only an eccestonal 
visitor of hers, 

“It became imperative on me to shew the world that I was 
more than an “ occasional visitor.” I have done so; and the 
necessity of the act more than justifies the means. 

Ifall Viscountesses treat their * occasional visitors” as I have 
been treated, va no account need any one languish for the honor 
of a “ particular acquaintance.” 

The morping after what is termed Lady Anne Hamilton's 
* trimming le‘ter” appeared, I was sent for by Lady Perceval, 
aud in boasting of its style, and the good effects éxpected from 
it, she desired me archly to see if 1 could discover any thing 
particular in the composition, Familiar as I had Yong been’ 
with her ladyship’s style, I placed’ my finger instantly on certain 
parts ofit. ‘* You are perfectly right, they are mine,” was the 
exulting reply. 


I oe not how Lord Liv erpool will feel on the knowledge 
that he is indebted to her ladyship fora hit at his presumption, 
The hand of so fair a lady may raise a blush; but it can never 


leave a scar. 

Few events gave greater inquietude at Blackheath (if Lady 
Perceval is to be credited) than the recommencement of the **se- 
cret examinations” at Carlton-House; and I was infotmed of it 
the evening of the day they commenced ; and that'the boy 
Billy Austin, was given up as a thing that could not be brought 
home; but thatanother, ther under the protection of Captain 
Manby’s sister, was, if possible, to be traced to a certain illustri- 
Ous personage. wer | 

I had preceding this event waited upon Mr. Walter of the 
Times, and engaged him also in * the sacred cause.” Virulent 
as that paper had hitherto been against the Princess of Wales, 
when I assured Mr, Walter that he should have early and im- 
portant information from Moutague-House, he readily under- 
took to support her Royal Highness, and instantly found out, as 
if by inspiration, ** that she was the most injured and oppressed 
woman in the world.” 

I also furnished Mr. Walter, by her ladyship’s orders; with 
the tact of the secret re-examinatiéns, 

My visits to the different newspaper offices were now very 
Set | seldom a day passed that I had not a paragraph, of 

bint,” to get inserted ; and Treceived ditections from Lady 
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Perceval to assume the name of Smith, to cut off my whiskers, 
powder my hair, and change my dress. I did not then under- 
stand what all this. was preparatory to. The reason aasigned 
was, that there were spies upon her ladyship’s conduct ;. that 
her door was watched ; aud it was known at Carlton-House who- 
ever enteredit. Her ladyship’s words on the subject of spies 
were of too particular an import to escape my recollection ; ** if 
they have their spies upon Blackheath, we have them im Carl- 
ton-House.”’——But to proceed— 

Mr. Walter’s promise of his columns, from the extensive 
circulation of his paper, was received with joy. 1 was again 
loaded with thanks, and an express sent down to Montague 
house with the intelligence. 
. At this period the Examiner became a favourite, and was 
served up, with many others, at breakfast, in Curzon-street. 

Of this paper 1 know not much. Mr. Hunt certainly offered 
his services to her Royal Highness, and I believe they were nei- 
ther wholly declined nor accepted, Lady Perceval told me 
“that he went on very. well at present, but was aqueer charac- 
ter.” Adding ‘ we don’t like him, because he’ssin gaol.” 1 
femember it struck me, that this circumstance ought to have 
been a recommendation to my einployers; for whoever abused 
the opposite party was hailed as a friend to ours by Lady Per- 
eeval, 


1 am not positive, but I think both the Hunts made the same 
offer, . 


. Her ladyship also told me, that they had had a letter from 
Mr. Drarkard to the same effect, aud the same objection held good 
against him ;- namely, he too was in gaol, 

Mr. Mayne, ‘of the Star, being at this time serviceable to us 
but not going quite as far as her ladyship wished, | was desired 
to point ont to him, in forerble terms, the benefits that would 
accrue to him, im case he gave to the cause his bold an un- 
abated support, when the Princess Charlotte of Wales eame to 
thethrone. And I was desired to lose no opportunity of impres- 
sing on the minds of Mr. Mayne and his co-partner, Mr. Tilloch, 
the extraordinary degree of affection the Princess bore towards 
her iHustrious niother. 

. ThisI was instructed to repeatin every company I could, 
without incurring a suspicion of who E was. 

+: Mr. Mayne, in direct terms, in bis office, demanded stlse, 
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366 Mr. Mayne’s relative gets a place, 


“ If they were to rely upon the patronage of her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales.’ I replied, that I was directed by Lady 
Perceval to say “ they were;"’ and that her ladyship wished 
to see Mr. Mayne’s son, whom I was to carry with me to 
Curzon-street, and she would take him under her patrouage. 
Mr. Mayne seemed sensible of the: honor and.*benefit more 
than | did, to be derived from the friendship of this great wo- 
man ; but on account of his son’s age, and what Mr. Mayne 
feared could not be’ remedied, the youth being at Doctor 
Crombie's school, an intimate friend of Sir John Douglas, he 
proposed, instead, his brother-in-law, and said the smallest place 
would be acceptable to him, and that his paper should be 
entirely subservient to her ladyship’s views. 

Lady Perceval said she would have him made a tide-waiter, 
or an exciseman ; the latter of which Mr. Mayne preferred; and 
in a few days I carried an order from her ladyship to Mr. Mayne 
for his brother to atteud a surveyor at Kensington for instrue- 
tions; and at the same time to acquaint him, that the sur- 
veyor was prepared to beattentive to him; that his salary would 
be at the rate of eighty pounds per annum, during the first 
six weeks, when it would advauce to oue hundred and twenty 
pounds. | 

The young man entered upon his office, and we now consi- 
dered Mr. Mayne firmly bound to promulgate the thunders of 
“ the sacred cause” by every means in his power. , 

About this time I received a letter from Mr. Mayne, in reply 
to one I sent him from Curzon-street, to prepare him for the re- 
ceipt of an important communication from Viscountess Perceval. 

This important letter, however, was not sent, for what reasons 
I never thought it worth while to consider, till now, though 
it had been read to me from her ladyship'’s own manuscripts. 
I stated in conversation with Messrs. Mayne and Tilloch some 
of the particulars as I had been directed to do. 

A few days after this Lady Perceval told me they were afraid 
to venture it. This I conceived to bea mere subterfuge, and 
that it was to appear in some other paper. Her ladyship’s visi- 
ble shyness on the subject I attributed to a consciousness of hav- 
ing not handsomely acted in preparing Mr. Mayne to receive, 
through me, what was now to be given to another, However, 
{ was not right in my conjecture, 


Mr. Mayne haying seen letters from her ladyship addressed te 
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ne, wherein this document was mentioned, instantly acquitted 
ine of all blame, and much as it hurt him, endeayoured to 
apologize for Lady Perceval. herself, by her not being aware of 
the injury such a proceeding would do his paper. _ I am cou- 
vinced, however, that her ladyship was aware of the injury she 
woulddo Mr, Mayne; and.asto my feelings she soothed them in 
her way, by driving to my lodgings in Crawford-street, two or 
three times, at unseasonable hours, and talking me over, For it 
should here be mentioned, that her ladyship boasts of being 
able to talk any man over in five minutes. Some remarks, 
however, appeared in the Star relative to this suppressed letter ; 
the morning after which, I called, as usual, upon Lady Per- 
ceval, orders having been previously given to the servants to 
admit me at any hour. , 

I read to her the remarks in the Star, and said that they 
must have written down what I said when preparing them for 
the letter immediately after I left them, or they never could 
have retained it so correctly as in some instances to use the 
very words, 

Her ladyship said “ it was of no consequence, as no one would 
believe it; and the letter never will be made public by us.’’ 
She then studiously changed the discourse, 

On my return to Crawford-street I mentioned the whole affair 
to Mrs. Mitford, expressing my positive belief that her ladyship 
was making a tool of me. Mrs. Mitford, as she had uniformly 
done, defended her ladyship; and I, asI ever had done, gave up 
the point to my wife. 

A paragraph .of this nature and importance must have been 
seen by the whole of our party. I say our party, as Lady Per- 
ceval in all her letters made me “one of us.” 

Af it had not originated with them, should I not have been 
called upon, and sent to enquire from what source it emanated 
asit was in our paper alone—our paper, which was never to 
insert what did not come through my bands ;—our paper 
which was paid for its support tothe cause ? I should here observe, 
that on the appearance of the most trifling articles I have been 
hurried off, to know why and wherefore they gained admission 3 
and her ladyship has dispatched, or carried herself, the reasous 
to Blackheath ! Here no question was asked, nor did her lady- 
ship ever after resume the su bject. 

There is such a striking resemblance between this transac- 
tion and the more recent one felative to the letters published 
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368 - Letter rejected by the Times. 


in the News of April the 4th, that the most careless obseryey 
must perceive it. 

The conclusion to be derived from it is this—had Lady Pers 
¢eval not hada knowledge of the article in question, she would 
have contradicted it, as that article was the substance of a letter 
stated tu be official, and which I saw m her hands; If her la. 
dyship then had official letters to publish relative to her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, was she not more likely to have 
others at a subsequent period, when the connection betwixt her 
ladyship and that illustrious personage become so close as to in- 
duce her ladyship to take a house on Blackheath, in order to 
be “ within a walk of Montague-house ?” 

Somewhere about this time I hag it in charge to procure in- 
sertion in the Times of a long and intemperate letter concern- 


' ing the injustice of withholding from her Royal Highness the 


Princess of Wales her ‘just rights,” and establishment as Prin- 
cess Regent, &c. This paper Mr. Walter received, read, and 
promised to place in his columns. I returned with theintelligence 
to Curzon-street, where I dined, and spent the evening. 

About half past eleven o'clock a messenger arrived from Mr. 
Walter, who returned me the packet, with a letter, stating his 
reasons for so doing. 

Her ladyship was not a little alarmed lest Mr. Walter should 
desert and give up her name. | had no such fears. I saw sufficient 
in the spirit of the epistle to account for its rejection, without 
suppesing Mr. Walter capable of forfeiting his honor. 1 re- 
plied to the letter, and her ladyship slept in peace. Mr. 
Speechley, her ladyship’s nephew, went home,and remained with 
me that night, to go to‘her ladyship, in case any communica- 
tion came from the Times to mein the morning. 

The following letter will shew the progress made by the me- 
thod adopted of engaging the papers: 
, Curzon-street, 11 o'clock. 

My Dear Sia, { 

Come down to Fulham on receipt of this; you have plenty of time as we 
do not dine till five. 

Jam all in a bustle, and cannot exist without your help. 

in the evening I come to town, so L can set you down ; if not, we'll make a 
bed for you. You will be rejoiced to find what a happy train we are pro- 
ceeding in. Whitbread is behaving manly ; and I have gained two coun: 
try members since we parted. Don’t fail, 

Yours, sincerely, 
Joho Mitford, Esq. Crawford-street. B. P. 
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- J did indeed find her !adyship in a bustle; hut as the sheets 
we filled were never printed, I shall say no more than that the 
editors, (as they did by many others,) thought them not wor- 
thy, and got rid of them by fearing they were libellous. We 
- yeached Curzon-street about twelve o’clock, where I remained 
until three, arranging matters for the papers. The following 
day her ladyship shewed me what had appeared in the Pilot 
and Star. 

. Her ladyship gave these into my hand, and begged me to 
assure Mr. Mayne, that his paper would have the sole eclat of 
producing them. J derived some satisfaction from this, as I 
deemed it a compensation due for having so illiberally deceived 
the Star on a former occasion. They were printed by Mr. 
Mayne, who was next day taxed by the Pilot with having stolen 
from his columns, It appeared, in fact, that the Pilot had 
published the same documents nearly at the same time. with 
the Star, Mr. Mayne replied to this charge in his following 
paper. I was angry and distressed, and proceeded to exposs 
tulate rather warmly with her ladyship on such repeated un- 
handsome treatment, which I averred would be the means of 
losing Mr. Mayne’s friendship, Bat her ladyship excused her- 
self by saying, that she could not refuse a copy of it to Mr 
Magrath; the Pilot having, through him,~ become such a 
strenuous adyocate for her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales. I now plainly perceived that Viscountess Perceval was 
incapable of acting honorable in these matters, without finesse 
and trick tosully it. Nevertheless, I did not relax in my ef* 
forts, but cheerfully, as before, dedicated the whole of my time 
to her ladyship and the * sacred cause,” 

1 had been so long amused by vague promises of a situa» 
tion, that [ now placed very small hopes on any thing said tome 
on such a subject, ‘Lady Perceval was acquainted with my cir- 
cumstences; she knew me to be poor and dependent upon her, 

and she derinnilee to keep me so, 

] was tuld I should be provided for when her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales acquired an establishment suitable to her 
rank in the state, which her ladyship repcatedly said, ‘* they 
must be compelled to give her.” 

I deem it no breach of confidence to state any thing her 
ladyship ever instrusted me with. She first broke the seal 
of secrecy ; and by her conduct released me in the eyes of all 

VOL. VII. 38 
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370 Particulars of Mr. Magrath. 


honorable men, even from the sacred pledge of an oath, had 
I been bound by one. The fault of most garrulous people is, 
that of stating more than the trath, or too much of the truth, 
Thus her ladyship could-not in the full display of ostentation 
and weakness, avoid telling me, as a profound secret, * that as 
soon as it could be done, and she believed it would not be long 
first, Lady Charlotte Lindsay was to be removed, and she (Vis- 
couutess Perceval) was to fill her situation about the illustrious 
personage, her friend.” This was repeated to me at, Perceval. 
lodye one evening, whew her ladyship returned in more than 
ordinary spirits from Montague-house. But I believe this and 
many other similar secrets were confided to me, partly to gratify 
her ladyship’s vanity, and partly to induce me to hope for my 
myself, when my patrovess was thus exalted, 

Lady Perceval must have considered herself as on a height too 
proud for the assaults of censure, and me asa great foo!, to 
trust in me as she did, and then suppose | should hold my 
peace when she cried : 


** Havock ! and let slip the dogs of war,” 


to run me down by every foul means that malice and cunning 
could devise. | 

As Mr, Magrath makes some figure hereafter, I shall let my 
readers know who he is. Mr. Magrath, now an intimate friend 
of Viscountess Perceval, was formerly a linen, merchaut near 
Palinerstown, county of Wicklow, in Ireland ; and on account 
of some service he rendered against the rebels, he left his native 
country witha pension. He resided sometime at Fulham, in 
Middlesex, employed jn collecting intelligence for the Pilot 
newspaper, 

To proceed. The motion which Mr, Cochrane Johnstove 
had given notice of, now engrossed all our attention, Her 
Royal Highness was not acquainted with his iutention until it was 
announced in the public journals; nor, according to Lady Per- 
ceval’s account, did her Royal Highness much approve of him. 
However, I was ordered to repair to No. 16, Abingdon-street, 
Westminster, on the afternoon the motion was to be made, which 
I did in her ladyship’s carriage ; herself, Mr. Perceval, junior, 
and Mr, Speechley, forming the party. 

Her ladyship had previously acquainted me, that this house 
was taken for the convenience of the party of the Princess of 
Wales; and that Mr. Land was much of a gentleman, and 
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could be safely trusted. I had reeeived before three different 
billets upon this house ; but the distance from Crawford-street 
prevented my attendance ; I found it not inelegantly furnished ; 
but such an air of mystery was observed, such caution in clos- 
ing the doors, shewing different-people into separate rooms, and 
somuch whispering, that E-began to imagine myself in one of 
those mansions fit for ‘‘ treasons and stratagems,” described in 
the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe or Monk Lewis. 

Mr. Land himself was in the house, but of no farther conse- 
quence than to receive the orders of Viscountess Perceval. We 
attended the House of Commons, and on the gallery being 
cleared, an express was sent off to Montague-house. 

We this evening supped in great stile. Mr. Magrath joined 
us after it was concluded, and we then were given to under- 
stand (that is, Mr. Magrath, Mr. Speechley, and myself,) that 
it was the inteution of her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
to pass through the King’s Mews, and we were to raise a party, 
or mob, to take the horses from her carriage and drag her to 
Warwick-House, vi et armis. 


Mr. Magrath was not backward in sserting that it might be 
accomplished with ease. I was, however, doubtful both as to 
the propriety and use of such a measure, and [ considered it 
far beneath us, as the agents of her Royal Highness, to court the 
applause of the mob in her favour. Indeed I was ata loss to 
comprehend how the shouts of'a rabble could assist in ‘‘ com- 
pelling them to enlarge the establishment of her Royal High- 
ness,” for such was the constant aim we had in view in all our 


proceedings, and Lady Perceval frequently expressed her belief 


that John Bull would come forward and insist upon it. 

Lady Perceval said that it was not the wish of her Royal 
Highness to live with her royal consort, but merely to have 
apartments, and interchange common civilities when they met. 
In short she would repeat, ‘let ‘them live as the D—— and 
D—ss of Y-——k ; we will be satisfied, and so will Joha 
Bull.” | ! 


(To be continued.) 
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ALICE GRAY. 


A Metrical Scort’s Tale, 
(Continued from page 284.) 
BUT one, the leader of the crew, 
Had aspect fierce and wild to view, 
With threat’ning brew and shaggy beard, 
And eye that never danger fear’d ; 
On whose swart features rude and dark, 
Each passion fell had set its mark ; 
While every gesture, tone, and look, 
A bleak and barren mind bespoke. 
Gorsuc his name.—Ask yow his life ? 
it was a sad and wretched strife 
With want and woe, with blood and guilt— 
(Much blood for villain’s hire he’d spilt) 
With savage and repentant mood 
As each by turns his heart subdued, 
For now, in frantic vice-he’s proud, 
In madness, bold ; in fury, load; 
And now in anguish melts to tears. 
The wretched victim of his. fears. 
Ah! who that ever felt the bliss, 
The more than mortal blessedness, 
Of virtuous deed, of virtuous thought, 
From heav'nly contemplation caught, 
The peace of soul, serene and calm, 
For e’very woe a precious balm, 
The proud contentment of the mind, 
In peril and im pang resign’d, 
The dauntless mien, the fearless breast, 
Of innocence, the sign and test; 
Would madly change the fervent glow 
For aught that guilt has to bestow : 
For stealthy pace that fears the wind 
Looking in terror still behind ; 
For throbbing pulse and aching heart, 
Remorse’s fang, and sin’s keen smart : 
For eye that scowls with sullen air, " 
For mind distraught with fell despair ; 








A midwife's science. 


For feelings harrowed up with dread: 
For death—the wretch is never dead! 


XI. 


Gorsuc this spotted man of blood 
Beside Dame ALtce’, pallet stood: 
He, whom nor love uor pity. touch’d, 
With giant grasp her shoulder clutch’d ; 
Shook the scared beldam. from her trance, 
And, while she eyed,his form askance, 
Roar’d fiercely in her, startled ear, 
“‘ Array thee in thy wonted geer 
And mount upon my nimble steed— 
Thou’d best obey—I thee'ateéed ! 
A peerless lady of this land 
Needs aid from thy experiene’d hand.’’. 
XIf. “"y 
Autcs, sage matron, skill’d in all 
That can to travail pangs befall, 
Who knew each herb, its wondrous power, 
To soothe the anguish of that hour, 
And could with prudent lore foretel 
If all that happ’d would happen well, 
Whose practis’d hand might well assist 
Nature’s own effurts when she hist, 
Was sought with eager prayer by allt 
From humble cot to banner’d hall ; 
For she, beside, had power to trace 
In new-born infant’s thoughtless face 
What woe or weal might it await 
In this world’s mix’d and jarring state; 
Fhe eye, the nose, the lip, the chin, 
Sure tokens all of grace or sin, 
Portending honour, wealth and’ fame, 
Or sorrow, penury and shame. 
She in each feature too could find 
The mother’s look, the father’s mind, 
Just as the crone with wily thought, —_ 
Forejudg’d her omens would be bought. 
Nor'did she lack that highest worth, 
In those who tend on human birth, 
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Female wiles. 


To soothe the hour of anxious pain, 

With ribbald jest, and wanton strain ; 

To cheat the sufferer of a throe, 

Or deck with siniles the face of woe, 

By telling some lascivious joke, 

By prurient madam loosely spoke, 

Or some ambigious word or deed, 

By simple maiden done or said, 

Which learned wives would turn the while, 
To purpose naught and meaning vile ; 
Rare arts! which prudent nurse or leech, 
Must learn, must practice, and must teach. 


XIII. 


Autce, who heard the stern behest 
Which ruthless Gorsuc had address'd, 
Now play’d u weil dissembied part ; 
(No age robs woman of that art !) 
Feign’d look of joy, and conscious smile, 
The gloomy ruffian to beguile. 
And truth to say, her panic now 
Was much diminished, I trow, 
For one among the lawless four 
She knew to be the young Frrz-More, 
Son of old More ’ycleped the tall, 
And serving-man in neighbouring hall. 
At sight of him she grew more bold, 
And “ well,” quoth she, ** 1’m poor mots old, 
But what of good I can perform, 
God’s will I'll do, in spite of storm, 
Or pitch-dark night, or pelting rain, 
Or worse, my old rheumatic pain. 
As heaven shall judge I know ye not 
Or I had come at first, God wot : 
But in this lonesOme drear abode, 
Full two good miles from any road, 
How could I tell but robber train 
Might strive an entrance here to gain ? 
And yet, alas! ao ifthey came, 
They'd find me old, and poor, and lame; 
Nothing to tempt them ;—though, in truth, 
In wrinkled age, or blooming youth, 








Incontinence of tongue. 


From man whom lust and lechery chafe 
_ Our helpless sex is never safe,’ 

XIV. 
Impatient gesture Gorsuc shew’d ; 
' With mirth the other faces glow’d 
To hear the mumbling, wither’d dame, 
Talk of her fears from amorous flame. 
But she, who caught from Gorsuc’s eye, 
A wrathful glare that might defy ** 
A heaven-fraught pencil to express 
Jn all its fearful sullenness, 
With terror from her bed up-sprung, 
Though still she could not stop her tongue, 
No wonder that! What art could teach 
To woman modesty of speech ?: 
What wight so lucky ever caught 
A woman silent when she ought? 
ALICE, with wafture of her hand, 
Now sought to tell the gazing band, 
How female modesty forbade 
Before their eyes herself to clad. 
She will’d them turn their backs awhile 
At which e’en Gorsuc deign’d to smile, 
But still, obedient, wheel’d him round, 
And with his comrades pac’d the ground, 
The ancient prude then left her bed, 
Drew on her hose, and coiff’d her head, 
And while her other parts she dress’d, 
Her various feelings thus express’d; 


XV. 


‘‘Rare doings these: ah! well-aday ! 
Thus some must work—and some can play, 
1 was not always thus, I wot, 

When Attce liv’d in greenwood cot, 

And husband had—a yeoman stout, 

Whose arm would try a lusty bout 

With any mate that dar’d to shew 

Slight to his wife—good wife, I trow ! 

But he beneath the sod is laid, 

Or it had ne’er for shame been said 








































4 midnight expedition, 


That Arice Gray was rous’d from bed 
By those who fore’d her humble shed, 
Ah! gentle Wat—thour't in thy grave, 
And Jittle dreams’t that any brave 

Hath quail’d thy widow’d spouse’s heart— 
?Twould almost make thy spectre start 
Forth from the earth. And sure, in night 
Like this, thy angry spint might 

Wake from its slumber in the tomb ; 

1 almost think ft*in the reom ! 

But heav’n forefend! Attcr is bold 
Though poor, and lame, and very old ; 
She has a conscience pure and clear——”’ 
A look from Gorsuc rous’d her fear— 

Of spotless breast he could not brook to hear, 


XVI. 


By this the dame had donn’d her clothes, 
And from the bed-side up she rose, 
Seeking her cloak of stout grey cloth, 

To shield her from the tempest’s wrath, 
And eke her hat, and polish’d cane, 
That might her feeble steps sustain. 
But now a fearful rite began 

And Attce’ heart’s-bloed coldly ran 
As Gorsuc-o’er her visage drew 

A sable veil that hid from view 
Whither she went—or how conveyed : 
Yet she, subdu’d, no struggle made, 
Norspoke, nor mov'd ; but darkling steod, 
Pondering her fate in anxious mood. 

A silent tear, a silent prayer, 


















































The anguish of her mind declare ; 
And as the horsemen led her forth 
She deem’d her doom the doom of death ! 
With sinewy arf around her waist, ) 
GorbBuc upon his courser plac’d 

The hood-wink’d dame, bidding her grasp 
His giant trunk, and hold him fast, 

Lest as thie steed like lightning sped 
She found some stream or ditch her bed, 
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A midnight expedition. 


That Atice Gray was rous’d from bed 
By those who fore’d her humble shed. 
Ah! gentle Wat—thour't in thy grave, 
And little dreams’t that any brave 
Hath guail’d thy widow'd spouse’s heart—~ 
*T would almost make thy spectre start 
Forth from the earth. And sure, in night 
Like this, thy angry spirit might 
Wake from its slumber in the tomb ; 
1 almost think it in the room ! 

But heav’n forefend! Atrcr is bold H 
Though poor, and lame, and very old ; : 
She has a conscience pure and clear ” | 
A look from Gorsuc rous’d her fear— 
Of spotless breast he could not brook to hear. ) 

AVI. 
By this the dame had donn’d her clothes, 

And from the bed-side up she rose, 

Seeking her cloak of stout grey cloth, 
To shield her from the tempest’s wrath, : 
And eke her hat, and polish’d cane, 

That might her feeble steps sustain. 

But now a fearful rite began 

And Attce’ heart’s-blood coldly ran 

As Gorsuc o'er her visage drew 

A sable veil that hid from view 

Whither she went—or how conveyed : 

Yet she, subdu’d, no struggle made, 
Norsp ke, nor mov’d ; but darkling stood, 
Pondering her fate in anxjous mood. 
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A silent tear, a silent prayer, 

The anguish of her mind declare ; 

And as the horsemen led her forth 

She deem’d her doom the doom of death ! 
With sinewy arm around her waist, 
GorBUCc upon his courser plac’d 

The hood-wink’d dame, bidding her grasp 
His giant trunk, and hold him fast, 

Lest as the steed like lightning sped | 
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She found some stream or ditch her bed, 
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Invocation of saints. 


XVII. 

The meteor streaming thro’ the sky, 
The sightless winds that howling fly, 
The living lizht that darts on earth, 
Quick as the mind to thought gives birth, 
The arrow, hissing in its course, 
The deathful ball’s. resistless force, 
Might ail seem rivals of that speed ; 
To which stern Gorsuc urg’d his steed ; 
While close, behind, the horsemen ride, 
Spurring each courser’s galled side. 
Thro’ vale, thro’ flood, o’er hill, o’er plain, 
They rush, they plunge, they dash, they strain; 
Aw’d by no peril that may threat 
Asif above, or chance or fate. 
For still the angry storm was loud, 
And bright careering lightnings plow’d 
The dun and starless brow of heav’n, 
As Chaos once again had striv’n, 
Creation’s bland and beauteous frame 
To make a wreck without a name. 
And still the rattling thunders peal’d 
Aleng the empyrean field, 
While mingling torrents intervene 
To close the horror of the scene. 
Ah me! poor ALicE, silent now, 
To every saint put up a vow, 
Breathing her mental prayers as fast 
As if each moment were her last, 
And clung to GorBuc’s ample vest, 
Obedient to his sage behest. 
To disobey had been, perforce, 
Th’ unskilful rider to unhorse ; 
For ne’er before had she display’d 
As wife, as widow, or as maid, 
Her bold dexterity and grace 
In riding such a furious race. 
Most giadly too would she dispense 
With her unwish’d for eminence, 
But that she deem’d her guide the devil, 
And held it wisdom to be civil. 

(To be continued.) 
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Srr, 

Ir I understand the intention of your monthly publi- 
tion, it is chiefly to correct and counteract vice, in what- 
ever garb it may appear, or whatever shape, or form, or 
texture, it may assume. It is from the same motive that 
I wish to present to your view the following observa- 
tions on aspecies of vice never perhaps before taken notice 
of, or represented in its proper colours. I am awarel have 
undertaken a subject to which Iam unable to do justices 
which may be handled with more effect by your practiced 
correspondents. However, let the task be mine to draw 
a rough outline, and let those who please give it the finish- 
ing stroke. 

As vice of every kind is hut too prevalent at the pre- 
sent time in this great metropolis, it behoves those who 
wish its annihilation or suppression, to use every talent 
they possess to accomplish their purpose, and there 
cannot be a better method than that of beginning at its 
root. Bee he 

We often find people pointing out the faults of others, 
but we seldom fifid them using the means to correct those 
faults, or to admonish or give seasonable advice, which if 


once applied might be productive of the best and most 
important consequences— 


‘To shew virtue her own image, 
Vice her own feature,” 


The methods of procuring a living resorted to by many 
of the lower orders of the community are really wonder- 
ful and multifareous, and among the long train of Ways 
and Means, hardly any can be compared to that of street 
ballad-singing. The effects of the fulsome, obscene, and 
improper songs that are sung to a surrounding mob, com- 
posed of people of all ages, who affect the sneering grin 
or fascinating look, when any thing ludicrous or infa- 
mous is expressed, must assuredly be stamped and rivet- 
ted on the imagination, and ultimately corrupt the morals 
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of the idle crowd. It scarcely need be mentioned, that 
these songs are generally composed by those who have been 
initiated in all the slang, filthiness, and corruption, which 
that seat of vice, St. Giles’s, can produce. Perhaps there 
may be many places equally famous as St. Giles’s, but 
which may not yet have received a name. 

I have seen youths, males and females, not more than 
ten or twelve years of age, lending a more willing ear to 
this kind of entertainment than they would to the most 
devout tutor, and pay more attention than they would 
to hear a good sermon. Man is naturally corrupt from 
the cradle, and if the mind is not changed, it will in- 
stinctively incline to that which is in direct opposition 
to virtue; and when once vice creeps in, it is God only 
that can purify the heart, and wash away the stains of 
‘* inbred sin.” 

The girls that generally make up the group of ballads 
singers, might, if properly tutored, fill situations as ser- 
vants far more compatible with their present and future 
welfare than the vitiation of their own minds, and that 
of others, who take a delight in hearing them. 

Does not their employment point out in strong lan- 
guage that they are in want of both advice and assist- 
ance? Some religious societies have used, and are using, 
every means to reclaim the unfortunate creatures that 
are to be found in almost every street, who from scenes 
of debauchery aud lewdness make an uncertain and pre- 
carious living; and does not the obscene ballad-sinyer 
require reformation as much as these? 

Let us reflect, for a moment, on the evil consequences 
that may arise to children attended by servants and 
nurses in their ambulations through the streets; not a 
ballad-singer can escape their notice, and not unfre- 
quently ballads are purchased by them to be. read or 
sung at their own homes, by the nurses, &c. and some- 
times read by the children entrusted to their care. 

- When it is considered that religious instruction, when 
once brought home to the inclinations, and preserved 
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and continued by frequent admonition, has always been 
attended and blest by the happiest results on those to 
whom it has been administered; there cannot be the least 
doubt of real success if proper persons were employed to 
distribute religious tracts suitable to the situations or cir- 
cumstances of the individuals to whom they are present- 
ed, if at the same time the real advantages of Christianity 
are duly set forth and recommended by the donor. In- 
deed, I do not think that it requires a long argument or 
harangue to convince the man of reason and of judgment 
(setting aside every religious motive) that the utility of 
such an undertaking must be of the first consequence, 
even as it regards the general weal and vvell being of the 
community at large, in every n=tion, in every city, and in 
every place, where such individuals are to be fuund. 

It is remarkable, that after such pains and care have 
been taken to propagate religion, to diffuse christian know- 
ledge, to enlighten the understanding of the ignorant, 
to open the eyes of the deluded, to rouse the sluggard 
from lethargy and carelessness about a future state, to send 
forth the gospel in its utmost purity, to send missionaries 
to distant parts of the world, and to introduce Sunday- 
schools, yet we cannot see that progress which might be 
expected towards a reformation on the manners and 
morals of the generality of mankind. 

It is true, indeed, that there are meeting-houses, 
numerous almost beyond computation, multitudes of pro- 
fessors of the.truth of christian purity, benevolent societies 
established for the assistance of the needy, and instruc- 
tion of the ignorant, and of information and advice to the 
self and deluded-profligate; the scriptures are spread 
abroad in the earth without a parallel in the annals of his- 
tory; still vice prevails in every street, in every avenue, 
and more or less, in every city, town, and village. 

It will, perhaps, be said by many in the religious world, 
that pamphlets have been printed and distributed in vari- 
ous directions, but are the instructions and examples con- 
tained in them pursued and followed up with energy and 
assiduity ? 
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If the different religious sects, with the approbation 
and combined assistance of the magistrates, were to send 
forth men of tried virtue and good morals, into the dif- 
ferent streets, lanes, and highways, and let it be their 
sole employment to endeavour to persuade and reclaim 
(the lost sheep in the wilderness) the obscene ballad- 
singer, the girls on the town, the idle vagabond, &c. we 
should soon be convinced of the most happy results. 

It would be indispensably necessary to aid, and give 
full effect to their exertions, to have different establish- 
ments; such, for example, as the Magdalen, &c. for the 
reception of individuals of the above description. I will 
venture to assert that hardly any housekeeper would re- 
fuse his mite towards so good a cause, if ouce persuaded 
of its ultimate utility. 

Diffusing religious knowledge among the lower orders 
of society would not only tend to improve their minds, 
but would improve their habits and manners, and, by 
that means, enable them to extend their usefulness, and 
become at last worthy subjects, and fill up the different 
avocations that they might be called to in life, with cree 
dit to themselves, and honor to society. ‘I his ought to 
be the care and concern of every one who wishes for the 
universal welfare of mankind : and surely what relates to 
this desirable object, or is immediately connected with 
it, ought to be encouraged as much as possible. By 
this kind of employment we should contribute to the 
happiness of the surrounding multitude, which would 
be pleasing to ourselves, and would be perfectly cone 
sistent with the true enjoyment of life, and every 
way conducive to the real happiness of mankind in ge-~ 
neral, 

To prove the above observations just both in theory 
and practice, it will only be necessary to take a sur- 
vey of the real and happy effects produced by the 
propagation of the gospel among the miners in Cornwall, 
and also of those in the coal-works in the north of Eny- 

land, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the surrounding 
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country. The man that was by nature and practice “ as 
a lion, in search of his prey,” ferocious, rapacious, sa- 
vage, and brutal, at once becomes humble, penitent, 
innocent, meek, and harmless “‘.as a lamb.” - He that 
was formerly a drunkard, sabbath-breaker, swearer, and 
house-breaker, ignorant of the laws of God and man, is 
now transformed into a mildness and serenity to which 
he was before a stranger. 
I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 


C——Re 
London, April 9th, 1814. 


CHURCHILL REDIVIVUS.—No. III. 





Srr, 

In concluding my resuscitation of Churchill’s theatrical 
characters, I think it necessary to observe, that the mo- 
dern stage possesses many performers whose talents and 
personal qualities seem to have had no precursors. At 
least, several of our most distinguished actors remain 
unappropriated in the pages of the satirist. My cata- 
logue, therefore, remains incomplete ; but, if I thoughtit 
would be acceptable to yourself and your reader, I might 
perhaps be tempted to shoot with the bow of Ulysses, and 
attempt a supplement to Churchill in delineating those 
performers whose excellencies or defects, or whose sin- 
gular combination of both, render them original. In stat- 
ing my intention, however, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as pledging myself to any specific time for begin- 
ning or concluding my scheme. Deliberation will be most 
likely to lead to success ; and intermission may save your 
readers from the fatigue of reiterated sameness, 

It has been whispered to me by a friend, that the thea- 
trical gentlemen are not well pleased with their respective 
allotments, I am not surprised it should beso. Truth 
is welcome only when it echoes the sentiments of self- 
hove. I remain, &c. 

April Ath, 1844, Z. 
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Emery correct in his parts. 


EMERY. 
Lo Emery! Without the least finesse of art 
He gets applause ! 
In characters of low and vulgar mould 
Where nature's coarsest features we behold ; 
Where, destitute of every decent grace, 
Unmanner’d jests are blurted in your face; 
There, he with justice strict attention draws, 
Acts truly from himself, and gains applause. 


There is no living actor of whom it may be so truly 
said as of Emery, that he “ holds as ’twere the mirror 
up to nature.” In rustic characters he stands pre-emi- 
nent ; not merely for a provincial accent, an ungainly bow, 
a vacant grin, or an uncouth dress; these are exterior 
adjuncts which any man may assume when he personates 
a peasant ; nor are they exclusively indicative of the cha- 
racter. Emery delights us by that entire transfusion of 
himself into the part he plays, which constitutes the 
perfection of an actor in every department of the drama, 
Others when they perform remind us that they exhibit a 
character according to their-notions of what it should be, 
and leave room for criticism to determine whether their 
notions be right or wrong: but Emery absorbs opinion 
in conviction, and the spectator determines at once that 
what he sees is precisely what he ought to see. When I 
see Emery alone on the stage, I forget that lam in a the- 
atre, and the illusion continues till the entrance of some 
other convinces me that it is acting and not nature which 
is passing before me. What contributes greatly to this 
perfection in Emery, is his perpetual attention to the 
business of the stage, whether he is actually speaking or 
not; while other actors generally contrive to fill up their 


intervals by looking very complacently at the audience, 
admiring their own persons, or exchanging nods with 
their friends and companions behind the scenes. Every 
action, every tone, every attitude of Emery, is made to 
blend so harmoniously with the character he performs, 
that he seems rather to represent himself than his author, 
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Ars artium est celare artem, is a maxim which this incom- 
parable performer finely illustrates, and I feel much plea- 
sure in this opportunity of recording my opinion of his 
great merits, and great good sense in not attempting any 
characters beyond those for which he is so peculiarly en- 
dowed. 


BARRYMORE. 


Who largely deals in half-form'd sounds, 

And wantonly trangresses nature’s bounds, 

Whose acting’s hard, affected, and constrain’d, 

Whose features, as each other they disdain’d, 

At variance set, inflexible, aud coarse, 

Ne’er know the workings of united force, 

Ne’er kindly soften to each others aid, 

Nor shew the mingled powers of light and shade. 

If massy limbs, an iron voice,and an eye whose leaden ex- 

pression has no rival but in the ocularglare of those vene- 
rable gentlemen, Gog and his brother, who protect the en- 
trance to our civic senate at Guildhall ,were solid and legiti- 
mate claims to histrionic excellence, Mr. Barrymore might 
proudly disdain all competition ; but as brains happen to 
be reckoned an ingredient in the composition of an actor, 
it is no wonder his pretensions have never been acknow- 
ledged, Every man, however, has a right to make the 
best use of the faculties he possesses; and I do not 
therefore blamie Mr, Barrymore that-he bellows so loud, 
because if he neglected his lungs, what other proof could 
he give of his privilege to be heard? [I remeriber his 
playing Octavian, and Sir Edward Mortimer, some years 
figo; but he certainly used the managers ‘very ill, for 
one half the audience preferred hearing him outside the 
theatre and saving their money.—I happened to be in 
company with an old gentleman who was very deaf, and 
always used a ear-trumpet: his admiration of Mr. Barry- 
more, however, had no bounds when he discovered, as he 
could not fail to do, that he needed no artificial medium 
of sound to hear his voice. When he is motionless his 
arms hang so forward that he always reminds me of a 
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‘penguin, the elegant appearance of whose fins dangling 
by their sideson the shores of the Southern Ocean has 
been frequently discribed by travellers. “Yet I do not 
disapprove of his Buckingham, in Richard III,; and 
think that the suavity and grace with which he cajoles 
the lord mayor and sheriffs, are precisely of that qua- 
lity and stamp which would subdue the faculties of any 
turtle-eating alderman who may arrive at that civic dig- 
nity. 
MuNDEN. 

Who never cares a single pin 

Whether he leaves out nonsense or puts in 3 

And aims at wit, tho’ levell’d in the dark, 

His random arrows seldom hit the mark. 

Who seeks applause by every form of face, 

And grins, and squints, and revels in grimace, 

While words half strangl’d murmur on his tongue, 

Or hiss like cyder thro’ a rotten bung.* 


This comedian trusts too much to buffoonery, too little 
to art, and nothing to nature. Whenever he raises a 
laugh, it is commonly produced by some distortion of 
face, or some perverse enunciation of sentences, which 
strike the vulgar as vastly droll and grotesque, but excite 
only pity in the reflecting. A man may twist his mouth 
into a hideous ‘shape, and fancy he is very successful, 
without reflecting that many a gold-laced hat has been 
acquired through a horse-collar by superior flexibility of 
muscles; or he may expand his eyes to the circumfe- 
rence of a dollar, and yet not perceive that he is libelling 
nature. This sort of broad caricature and loW burlesque 
is far removed from the legitimate excellence of dra- 
matic entertainment, and should be discountenanced by 
those who wish well to the refinement of the stage. They 
who find delight in it need never languish for gratification 
while Sadler’s Wells, Grimaldi, and the minor theatres, 





* These four lines I have ventured to compose, and add them 
to Churchill, with a view to complete Mr. Munden’s character. 
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have existence. Mr. Munden, too, has unfortunately 
conceived himself to be a wit, and capable of embellish- 
ing his author with spontaneous strokes of humor. Ac- 
cordingly, he is perpetually thrusting in some miserable 
conceit, some crude joke ot his own, to enliven the scene. 
* This is villanous, aud shews a most pitiful ambition in 
the fool that uses it.” So says Shakespeare; but Mr. 
Munden may perhaps deny the ambition, because all his 
good things pass for the author’s with the majority of 
the audience, and pass for nothing with the rest. If he 
would reform this predilection, however, and trust more 
to his mind than his face for producing merriment, he 
would acquire a reputation better worth the desire of a 
wise man; forI do not deny that he has genuine comic 
powers which might be applied to the illustration of 
the stage, and the exact imitation of nature, instead of 
being made subservient to vulgarbuffoonery, and studied 
unproprieties of manner. 
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CALAMITOUS CONDITION or BONAPARTH’S 
SNGLISH ADHERENTS, 





Sir, 

Tue fall of a great man always involves the declension 
of his parasites, because they commonly want prudence 
to apostatize in time, or virtue to grace apostacy at any 
time. This is precisely the lamentable and forlorn con- 
dition to which most of the adherents of Bonaparte in 
this country are now reduced. After having insulted 
the characteristic discernment and manly feeling of the 
English nation by applauding the actions of a man 
whose desperate game it has been to annihilate us; after 
having descended so vilely low as to advocate the cause 
of a tyrant whose system of despotism was so exquisitely 
constructed that its very perfection formed its infamy, 
they are, at length, reduced to the pitiable condition of 
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men who have prostituted their services without that re- 
ward of vice which sometimes sheathes the edge of pub- 
lic contempt by private affluence. They have been fools 
as well as knaves: they have bartered reputation and 
conscience for precarious notoriety, and must now sink 
back to their primitive obscurity with the consoling 
consciousness of being followed into seclusion by the 
scorn and abhorrence of the good and wise. While 
their idol justified, as it were, venal panegyric by suc- 
cess; while he held the opinions of men in suspence by 
the splendor of his military achievements; and while 
the judgments of the vulgar and unreflecting lay pros- 
trate before his career of conquest, with no power to 
analyse his motives, means, or ends, these degraded 
hirelings found some security for their admiration of 
passing events, and some hope of reward in calculating 
the future from the past. When they were accused of 
fawning, they could reply by triumphantly pointing to 
the man who held nations captive, and disposed of em- 
pires by his nod; when they were convicted of treach- 
ery to their native land, they had a defence resting: on 
the almost entire subjugation of Europe; a_ base, 
an ignoble defence, but the only oae suited to those 
who used it. With no sagacity to calculate upon the 
operation of certain principles, with no wish to see the 
approaching dawn of that day which was to look upon 
the liberties of renovated Europe, with no hope to be- 
hold the despot hurled from his desolating supremacy, 
but clinging only to the sordid, selfish, vile, and degene- 
rate desire of having their own prophecies accomplished, 
their own eulogies justified, anda market ensured to their 
own trading politics, they persevered in defiance of public 
Opinion, in defiance of common sense, in defiance of loy- 
alty, honer, and virtue, in defiance even of that honesty 
which reckons upon prompt payment, to crawl and 
wriggle till the very filth which generated them was 
cleansed away. 

Their present forlorn condition might excite 
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ments of compassion if theit misery had been the result 
of common profligacy: but he who could feel any real 
sorrow at the calamities of beings who yet seem without 
their final reward, must abandon all his notions of re- 
tributive justice. 

Among those who stand eminently conspicuous in this 
file of volunteers, may be reckoned the titled proprietor 
and editor of the Monthly Magazine. With the private 
exploits of this individual, I do not propose to interfere * 
they are upon record, and to recur to them must always 
prove asource of consolation of which I should be sorry 
to deprive him. But his public conduct is a fair question 
of public animadversion, and as such I mean to discuss it. 

The Monthly Magazine has long discovered symptoms 

of decline in its literary character, which have extended 
themselves also to its sale. As a fillijp to push it into 
momentary notice, its recent efforts have consisted of fu- 
rious attacks upon all those political transactions whose 
glorious developement we are at this moment celebrat- 
ing. By much puffing and blowing the poor man has 
raised a smoke, though not a blaze; and inthis fuliginous 
atmosphere he sits like a bloated spider in a St. Giles’s 
back garret, that solaces itself with a stray bug, or a bewil- 
dered flea, during the absence of the fly season. His fly 
season is disastrous news: iis wandering bug and thought- 
less flea are petty domestic events, which may be tortured 
into insinuations, or mixed up for food to his diseased 
fancy. A few specimens of his political labors will best 
explain my meaning. 

In the number for February he notices the exhibition 
at the British Institution, and observes, with reference 
to his own incapacity as a pictorial critic, “* to do justice 
to such a display of talents is wholly out of the question.” 
Mark the sequei— 

** At least fifty of the pictures are of the first order of 
merit in theirseveral lines, and will adorn the public and 

private collections of the country for ages to come; at 
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least, till some CONFEDERACY OF DESPOTS, envious of 
British liberty and prosperity, bring their hordes of Cos- 
sacks and barbarian soldiers to destroy all that is great 
and noble among us.” . Does this frantic knight—even in 
the foolish delirium of his own perverted mind, consider 
the allied sovereigns, who when he wrote the above des- 
picable rant, were fighting for peace, and have since ob- 
tained it; does he, I say, consider them as a ‘* confede- 
racy of despots?” Poor lunatic! If he will calmly avow 
it, he shall, for once in his life, command my pity, be- 
cause I cannot violate my nature so much as to feel en- 
mity against mere irrational matter. But this trash had 
a very different origin. The sacred league whose trium- 
phant progress had humbled the power of the tyrant, 
and tarnished those warlike laurels that entwined his 
brow, was necessarily an object of hatred to him who 
loved and worshipped the grim idol of jacobinism, and 
all the sympathies of whose vegetable nature were alarm- 
ed as he contemplated its downfal and pollution. 

The same Magazine furnishes two more proofs of this 
patriot’s zeal and virtue. They are the foilowing: 


«As one means of ‘p-cording the proportions of political vir- 
tue and prostitution, which distinguish the present period, we 
may quote the remuneration conferred on the proprietors of two 
newspapers of opposite political character, The proprietor of 
the independent paper, the SraresMAN, after passing between 
three and four years in Newgate, and still subject te the pay- 
ment of heavy fines, purposes, we understand, to sell his pro- 
perty in that paper for three thousand pounds ; whereas the pro- 
prietors of the ministerial paper, the Courier, who have, dur- 
ing the corresponding period, been enjoying every gratification 
which power and affluence can confer on them, and acquiring 
profits, itis said, of 12,0007. per annum, lave lately offered their 
property forsale, but at the price of thirty thousand pounds! 
We contrast these facts, with ne invidious feeling towards either 
of the parties; but they have appeared to us to be worthy of 
record as characteristic of the times ; and it cannot, hereafter, 
be a matter of wonder toany one who reads this statement, that 
so few newspapers advocate the cause of truth and the people.” 
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** We observe a further essay of the enemies of free enquiry 
in the announcement of “a Nortu Bririsn Review, or Con- 
stitutional Journal,” in opposition, as the projectors say, to the 
principles of the EptnspurGH Review. What the principles 
are which these Pharisees profess to oppose, they have net con- 
descended toexplain, and, doubtless, ambiguity best answers 
their purpose : for a perspicuous elucidation might make it ap- 
pear that they were about to oppose themselves to all those 
principles which are honourable to men and Britons, and that 
they are themselves altogether devoid of any principle what- 
ever! We need not inform our readers, that, as part of a-gene~ 
ral system, a conspiracy has long existed against that freedom 
of discussion, which is the basis of public liberty. It was for- 
muerly carried on covertly, in holes and corners, but it has of late 
unblushingly avowed itself, and various attempts have recently 
been made to bul/y every public writer into a tame acquiescence 
in certain pernicious measures, which can only be supported 
by the suppression of ail truth, the extinction of all indepen 
dence, and the compromise of all those principles and practices 
which are the just pride and inheritance of Englishmen. If, 
however, the public writers of the country firmly do theirduty, 
and if the intelligent part of the people resist, with due energy, 
the base attempts to confound truth by insidious slanders 
against its advocates, and to render falsehood palatable by hypo- 
crisy, we have no doubt of the glorious issue of a literary cone 
test between freemen and slaves.” 


That a prostitute paper, which has uniformly been 
conspicuous for factious principles, without talent to re- 
commend them, for a series of scurrilous and vulgar at- 
tacks upon ministerial men and measures, for an unblush- 
ing adherence to the policy of a dethroned tyrant, and 
for a successful display of furious ignorance, should sink 
into contempt, and its editor into a jail, is, we admit 
with Sir Richard, a record “ of the proportions of poli- 
tical virtue and prostitution which distinguish the present 
period ;” and we shall think that record wore faithful in 
its contents when it announces precisely the same facts 
with regard to the Monthly Magazine andztseditor. The 
success of the Courier is honourable tothe age,in exact pro- 
portion as the failure of the Statesman is honourable to it; 
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and the bitterest enemy of England could not breathe 
against her a more awful malediction than that the poli- 
tics of such publications as the Statesman and Monthly 
Magazine might prevail in her councils. That can never 
happen, however,till she has lost that asceridancy of virtue, 
talent, and manliness which now enables her to de- 
spise the puling invectives of these reformers. 

Sir Richard’s premature attack upon the ** North Bri- 
tish Review, or Constitutional Journal,” is a striking proo 
of his own candor and liberality. He prates about the 
** enemies of free inquiry,” and who is more inimical to 
it than himself when he happens to be its object? How 
often would he have made Westminster-hall ring with 
his complaints, but that he feared a jury might set a true 
value upon his character, if he sought for damages, or a 
judge penetrate his motives if he preferred an indict- 
ment. They who bawl loudest for rights and privileges 
never mean any thing but an immunity for their own ot- 
fences; a sort of patent to derange, de-troy, and subvert, 
without being amenable to any other power than their 
own, They always begin to reform others when the 
task of reforming themselves becomes hopeless. 

I will select one more specimen from this same num- 
ber to shew hew insidiously the man contrives to mingle 
his poison with every article that he caters for the public. 


“‘ A Dictionary, with a Grammar of the Armenian Tongue, 
in Armenian and Latin, was finished at Paris a few years ago, 
by two natives of the country, and would lung since have been 
published at the expence of the French government, but fur 
the costly defensive wars in which France has been engaged, in 
repelling the implacable hostility of various despots.” 


In the last number of the Magazine he appears to have 
been a little more cautious, He laments, indeed, that 
the tender feelings of his nature continue to be violated 
in the necessity he is under of “ filling his pages with 
bloody details,” an enemy, as he is, to shedding the 
blood *‘ even of a sucking pig.” ‘The recent triumphs 


in France he denounces as “ disgraceful to human ra- 
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son, and contrary to the dictates of both policy and reli- 
gion.” Religion! Sanctified hypocrisy will not serve his 
purpose, He has tried many cloaks, and worn them out 
in his service; but he must be reduced, indeed, if he now 
intends to begin a new career with a cloak already worn 
out. He ischiefly indignant, however, that the allies 
should have been so uncivil as to doubt the integrity and 
sincerity of his beloved Bonaparte, and calls it ‘ a'refine- 
ment in the code of public morals” to “ negotiate in the 
spirit of concord, and carry on war in the spirit of exter- 
mination.” First, Ideny that it is any novelty in the 
law of nations, or the practice of belligerents, to nego- 
ciate while they are fighting ; and, secondly, L affirm that 
if it were a novelty, it is one which the allies would have 
been justified in introducing when contending with a 
subtle tyrant like Bonaparte, who never proposed a ne- 
gotiation but to cajole, or au armistice but to gain time 
for more vigorous offensive operations. But our worthy 
knight sees nothing in the character of Bonaparte but 
virtue, candor, and conciliation, and wonders that the 
allies should doubt his integrity ; just as he himself won- 
ders, no doubt, when a reputable tradesman declines the 
honor of any dealings with ham. What private reasons ~ 
he may have for confiding in the good faith of Napoleon 
Bonaparte he best knows ;* but all the world can tell 
why, on public grounds, he did not merit any confidence 
beyond what compulsion could extort from him. 

It is curious to observe, in this man, that while he 
ostentatiously obtrudes all the French bulletins which 
give an account of real or pretended victories, he care- 
fully mutilates, abridges, or falsifies those public do- 
cuments which record the successes of the allies. ‘Thus, 
when he rejunctantly meutions the noble exploits of 
Wellington in the battle of Orthes, he talks of bis having 
forced “ the weakened positions of Marshal Soult,” lest it 





* It is said that Lord Castlereagh has obtained a list of all 
the persons in this country who received money from Bona- 
parte’s agents for disloyalty to their government. 
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should be thought that the triumph was gained by any 
superior prowess*on our part. Ip alluding to the popular 
proceedings at Bordeaux, he merely observed that “it ts 
said a part of the inhabitants declared for the Bourbons,” 
and even this, he qualifies by adirect falsehood in adding, 
that it ought to exctte little surprise, because many of the 
wealthy inhabitants of that city are natives of the British 
empire!!!” The result of the battle of Orthes he affects 
to consider as nothing, and finds some consolation in anti- 
cipating £* the issue of a general battle with the united 
armies of Soult and Suchet.” Poor man! How I pity 
his feelings when he heard of the dethronement of the 
tyrant, the restoration of the Bourbons, and saw that hat- 
ed embiem of a righteous cause, the white cockade. I 
am told he has not been seen to smile since; that he has 
sold all his white waistcoats, and forbade his wife and 
daugiiters to wear white gowns, stockings, or even shifts. 
The same malignant spirit against the glory and pros- 
perity of biscountry led him to notice nothing in his re- 
trospect of Dutch affairs last month but our failure against 
Bergen-op-Zoom. ‘This he dwells upon; this he affects 
to lament: but nota word of the Dutch constitution, 
nota word of the Prince of Orange’s noble proclamation, 
orthe deputation that was to meet at Amsterdam to secure 
the liberties and rights of a people, emancipated from the 
hateful yoke of French tyranny. Nota word of Switzer- 
land, who has recovered her freedom ; nota word of Spain 
and Portugal, who have freed themselves from. the grasp 
of the despot. These were disgracious topics to him: 
these recalled the downfal of a power he idolized; these 
were triumphant proofs of the wisdom ofthat policy 
which England bas so long. pursued; to these therefore 
he could not bend his perverted faculties. How will he 
announce the transactions of the present month? Ua- 
happy man!—his “ lone and blighted bosem,” like the 
tyrant he has adored, is doomed to feel no sympathy, no 
kind communion with the exulting gratitude and *joy of 
iungland, of Europe, of the world. I remain, &c. 
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SELECT LOTS rrom a CURIOUS CATALOGUE. 





Lot 9. The laurels of Napoleon Bonaparte, late Em- 
peror of France. 

This lot is offered for sale as a withered article, and must be 
taken with all its faults. 

Lot 12. ‘The surplus ill-nature and severity of a late 
Attorney General, which he found unnecessary to 
take with him to the Bench. 

It is expected that this lot will be disposed of by private 
coutract, overtures having been made by Sir W — G—to barter, 
by way of equivalent, a portion of his ineffable modesty and 
suavity of manners, 

Lot 30. The modesty of a celebrated actress, who fainted 
away on hearing that an Irish chairman was em- 
ployed by her laundress in mangling her chemtse. 

It is expected that this will be sharply contested, the article 
having lately been but seldom displayed by histrionic females, 
Lot 34. The blushes of a maid at eighty, on receiving a 

proposal of marriage from a bachelor of ninety- 
eight, carefully preserved. 

This lot being considered an out-of-fashioned article, many 
ladies being now entire strangers to the ‘* conscious crimson of 
a blush,” will not be put up uuless specially requested. 

Lot 45. A pocket volume of choice collections of parlia- 
mentary oaths and oratorical swearing, alphabet:- 
cally classed and arranged for the use of the peer- 
age, by a professor of the slang dialect in the uni- 
versity of Westminster. 

This book is become very scarce, and in high estimatiog at 
the west erid of the town, consequently its price has been much 
enhanced. It should also be remarked, that it is currently 
reported the noble author has determined not to commit a se- 
cond edition to the press. 

Lot £6. The political affections of the Roman Catholie 
Irish for their Protestant English government. 

This lot will include Irish gratitude fora celebrated statesman 
dead, and Lord Castlereagh living, for all the blessings of the 
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union so happily accomplished under the auspices of these il- 
lustrious characters.—This might suit some of the adherents 


of a ci-devant Emperor, about to accompany him to the Isle of 


Elba. 

Lot 57. The medical knowledge ef Doctors Solomon, 
Senate, Currie, Leake, &c. and their weonder- 
ful methods of curing all incurable disorders. 


As so much profound knowledge nay be considered too great 

a burthen for one head, the lot will be divided, if requested, and 

each portion be put up separately. 

Lot 68. ‘I'he diplomatic truth and candour used in all 
the various negociations since the reign of Alfred 
the Great to the present time, in high preservation. 

This lot will be found very portable, being neatly compressed 
in a lady’s scent-box, 

Lot 69. ‘I'he accomplishments of a distinguished mem- 
ber of the four-in-hand club. 


The purchaser of this valuable concern will be qualified for 
the dignified situations of the turf, the stable, and the coach- 
bex. 


Lot 70. An old Chancellor’s wig, under whose vene- 
rable curls was once seated equity governed by 
integrity and judgment, unbijassed by the emo- 
luments of place, or the frowns of power. 

It is by no means improbable that this invaluable article 
will be bought in, for want of a purchaser. 

Lot 81. The capacious stomach and voracious appetite 
of Sir W—— C , Bart. M. P. and Alderman of 
London, 





It having been positively asserted by the Alderman’s political 
barber, that his worship is going to retire from the laborious 
duties of the civic table, this lot is recommended to the notice 
of the Deputies or Common Council of the different wards, 
who may be any ways ambitious of city honours, 


Lot 92. The reputation of an honest attorney at law, 
who died poor, but universally regretted. 


This unique was the property of one who never wantonly 
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prolonged the cause of his client to fill his own pockets ; but 
who made it his constant practice to soften the harsh rigour 
of the law, conceiving it to be, as the poet designated it, “ the 
sacred child of heaven and nature.’’—It is expected, from the 
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great scarcity of this quality in the profession, that its purchase ; 
will be eagerly sought for. . 
. Lot 93. The whole stock of real patriotism existing 
amongst loan-jobbers, government contractors, and 
lives-and-fortune-men. 





This will be disposed of without reserve, the sudden altera- 
tion in the state of political afiairs having rendered its posses- 
sion of no further use tothe owners. 

Lot 04. ‘The brains of a virtuosi. 

‘To the attentive observer this lot appears to consist of maggots, 
caterpillers, spiders, grasshopper’s legs, and crabs’ eyes, mixed 
with the rust of antiquity, and combined with the yolks of in- 
sects’ eggs, ‘The brains of other men are diversified with ideas 
but the above appearance, ia the virtuost’s brain readily supply 
their place, 

Lot 97. The cast-off behaviour of a doctor in divinity, 
lately promoted toa bishoprick. 


This will be found of essential service to the younger sons 





of the nobility, seeking for church preferment. 

Lot 99. A political tachrymatory, containing the tears 
of Vetus, shed on receiving the heart-rending tid- 
ings that the allies had entered Paris without 
setting that modern “ Babylon” on fire. 





& 

e* This article is recommended to the notice of the proprietors 
yi of the Morning Post or Courier newspapers, to whom it may 
prove serviceable ou some future trying occasion. 








To the Editor of the ScourGe. 


‘* Nee vero universo gener) humano solum sed etiam singu- 
Jus deas consuli et providero selet.”—Cicero. 







Sir, 

Tue liberal treatment I have met with from you, when 
others, influenced by mine enemies, refused me even 
common justice, leads me to suppose that, in addition to 
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the portion of my narrative you have prepared for next 
month in the press, and which is so strictly correct, you 
will also give place in your work toa few questions which 
I intend putting to Viscountess P , 





Her ladyship is a constant reader, and was once an 
admirer of the Scource, but her political feelings being 
as yariable as her private affections, she may have since 
*‘turn’d and turn’d again;” but this | know, that when 
her ladyship read my narrative in the last month’s pub- 
lication, she bit her nether lip, and whispered, (1 will not 
Say, muttered) “ d n the fellow :’—the very expres- 
sion her ladyship’s agents failed in fixing upon me in the 
court of King’s Bench relative to Phipps, the editor of 
the News. 

Lady P — has published a pamphlet which, 1 am 
told, bas a very dull sale; and indeed, after her public 
exposure, obscurity would have been her most prudent 
determination. But there is a fatality attending some 
great minds which makes them persist in error even when 

Hope has fled for ever. To compare little things with 
great, may not Lady P———— at last precipitate herself 
into another island of Elba, than that to which her fa- 
vorite warrior is gone. I know her ladyship well, and I 
know that she is rushing upon ruin. Her ladyship has 








grasped the shield ofan Amazon, she has given her tresses 
to the gale, placed the sandal on her (itt/e foot, and waves 
the sword of defiance in the air. And whom does she 
wish to intimidate by assuming this attitude ? Whose 
lips does she wish to close in silence by her frowns ? 
Whose head to bend to the dust beneath her feeble blows? 
Why, even mine. I never dreaded man, for I am a friend 
to all mankind—l never feared woman, for I love all wo- 
mankind ; and surely, surely, if 1 was not afraid to meet 
her ladyship in the attic in C——- street, ‘ alone and 
unattended,’ shall I be afraid to meet her now before 
tifat public whose fiat, under the sacred palladium of the 
law, has acquitted and exalted me supreme above every 
charge—amenable to the censure of morality, or the cen- 
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sure of ** law upon libel,” which ingenuity can so fa- 
vourably construe into its own behalf, but which cannot 
finally succeed when both * Law and Justice” fill the 
chair of our Chief Justice of England, 

Private letters not bearing upon the subject on which 
Lady P———— failed, and was consequently condemned 
in public opinion, can do her no good. My persecution 
was as useless as unmerited, and I promise her ladyship 
that I will enter an action for damages against her im- 
mediately. I have been urged by many legal men to do 
so before, but I have hitherto abstained, from an idea 
that my forbearance would give Lady P——— and her 
party that repose which, producing reflection, would esta- 
blish discretion. My. ideas of a woman’s mind have for 
once erred, but all are not women that bear a woman's 
form; and as mild dispositions cannot suit her ladyship, I 
will adopt harsh ones, and let her Know that she is com- 
pletely in my power. 

Her ladyship’s foolish statements in the papers on the 
first blush of the business concerning my character were 
as absurd as they were incredible. I bore them in silence. 
Since that they have been repeated with so many exag- 
gerations that I can no longer refrain from contradicting 
them; and shewing, by what the law would designate 
good * set-offs,” that if my character will not bear scru- 
tiny, her ladyship can still less bear it. 

The unfortunate duel betwixt me and Captain Anstru- 
ther, of which so much has been bandied about by the 
party of her Royal Highness the P———— of W , 
through the means of Lady P , is so well known, 
in all its circumstances, that it requires little explanation 
from me. Had I the same scene to act over again, I 
would now act as I then did. ‘That a fellow creature 
should perish by my hand I do most deeply lament; I 
Jament that heshould have urged on his own destruction, 
but I feel no compunctions of conscience for the act; he 
was prepared to do the same by me—he had given me a 
blow. returned it by felling him to the ground. My 
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personal strength was so superior to his that I disdained 
further to use it than in retaliation of a gross insult, and 
amicably agreed to meet him at day-light. 

I abhor the name of a duellist—my heart, which never 
errs, (whatever my head may do) gives me a repugnance 
as to lifting my hand against another,that He who searches 
the secrets ofall hearts only could place there, and which 
! hope I shall cherish until valour, love, hope, and reli- 
gion quit my bosom for ever. 

But honor, that indefinable virtue, compels us to actions 
contrary to the dictates of conscience, and to live and 
breathé in society you must do as society does; the mind 
of man is so weak, and life has ‘so many charins, that even 
to enjoy them we are compelled, and do sacrifice our 
prospects of that hereafter, which ever appearing in fancy’s 
eye at a distance, is not so immediately desirable. 

The verdict was in my favor completely, and I believe 
a more crowded court never more cordially applauded on 
such an occasion. I was truly carried from the place; and 
the recollection of Irish sympathy I then felt, 1s strong in 
my memory, and not he effaced by time or distance. 

Lady P——— ought to be the last to speak on such a 
subject; she who boasts of being the maker of hundreds ot 
young men, and to have numerous protegées in Loudon, 
She who ‘‘ adores deeds of chivalry,” cannot find one to 
step forward in her cause; I am ever accessible by bouor- 
able means, and have no objection to expose that persen 
in the field, her ladyship has so often been careful of 

in other places—to me, much more dangerous. —The 
dagger and the pistol only serve to render the brave man 
more brave—the touch and the smile of a beautiful 
woman render him the coward slave of love. 

I have not read Lady P——~-—’s pamphlet, nor shall I 
do so, convinced as Lam that she has published untruths; 
and regret that from a Star toguide the Pilot in lis course, 
her ladyship should have sunk into the Pilot herself, aud 
after figuring in the light of * The Day,” desceud to rest 

in the paralyzed arms of an Independent Whig. Alas! 
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poor H I have been told so much of this man and 
from so many quarters, that Iam compelled to believe, 
and sorry [am indeed that a man possessing such talents 
should so far have forgot his dignity as a counsellor to 
appear upon my trial as a prosecutor, when he had _ be- 
fore been a confidential adviser against me. 

Had Mr. H never taken Bell’s niece, he had never 
figured in a Weekly Messenger, nor been stigmatized as 
the friend and adviser of Viscountess P —. 

Of him or his I shall at present say no more, but pro- 
ceed to put my questions, All delicacy has been thrown 
aside by Lady P——-—, and as a common foe arranged in 
battle array before me, I take up the gauntlet she has 
thrown down, and if, as Goliath of Gath, she “ defies the 
armies of the living God,” I wili, in 











*¢ Conscious rectitude serenely bold,”’ 


and, (to use her own memorable expressions,) say, “ Out 

of thine own mouth, and by thine own mouth will I 

convict thee.” 

Questions, put to B V ee » by John 
Mitford, Esq. 


ave you any recollection of visiting the Princes’-head re- 
Have you any llect f visiting the P head 





eruiting public-house in Princes-street, Westminster, and bor- 
rowing from the landlord, a man named Y———, one hun- 
dred pounds, which has been repaid him by making his wife a 
present of a gown ? 

Do you recollect, through your influence with Mr. 
setting this Y-— 


> 





*s name placed on the Treasury books 
for a situation ? 





Do you recollect doing the same, through Sir R G—— ; 
and does not Y———— now expect you will procure him a 
tide-surveyor’s place to pay off bis debt? 


—, of Cox and Greenwood's 
office, raising you five hundred pounds, after much difficulty, 
and which is alluded to in aletter printed by Phipps, editor of 
the News? 

‘an you remember (if Lady P— 
ness the P——— of W 





Can you remember Mr. D 


cannot, her Royal High- 








can) the ow/-ring given to you by 
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her R H , and repaired by a tradesman in Hanway- 
court, Oxford-street, which you told me, when you sent me for 
it, that if it were more valuable you would sell it to Rundeil 
and Brydges, for you were so cursed poor ? 

Cau you recollect saying, that as Nelson sold his jewels at the 
same place, you saw no reason why you should not do the 
same ? 

Can you recollect procuring an exciseman’s place for one 
W 


reward for that paper being devoted to the ‘* sacred cause ?”’ 








, brother-in-law to J—-- M , editor of the Star, as 2 





Can you endeavour to recollect that Her R H — the 
P 


pension of four hundred poands per annum was granted to Sir 





of W—— said that it was at her special reyuest a 


J—- D———, which ought to have closed his mouth, and that. 
of L—— D-———- concerning B A ? 





Can you remember a Mr. H——, whom you have since vi- 
sited, dined with, &c. &c. your solicitor; perhaps, he who 
raised you the two thousand pounds to enable you to step inte 


P 





jodge >—Pause, and think. 





Can you remember a naval officer of the name of M » who 
at the time of the examinations carried on by Sir N———-— 


C 





, (which you first informed me of}—was not in Russia * 
*s sister, and child, Ken- 





Can you remember Captain M 








sington-palace, the successor of Mrs, G- -,C G 
Colonels B——— and M‘M ? 

Can you, Lady P , remember the spy who is kept in 
C H at this moment, paid by you for her R—- H——. 
the P of W 
in Curzon-street, the secret of the re-examinations ? 

















-, and who first communicated to you 








? 


of W 


saying she would rather mount the scaffold than be deprived 


Can you remember her R ii the 





of her rank in the state, and your declaring you would be happy 
to accompany her ? 

Can you remember aught of a particular transaction between 
his R H the P——— R——and D of C 


Can you remember giving me to understand why the noble 








> 





Duke went abroad? 

Can you remember telling me in high glee (over a bottle of 
Scotch ale, your favorite beverage) that arrangements had been 
VOL.*Vil. 3 F 
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made for disposing of Lady C L- yand that you were 
to fill her place—that the salary of four or five hundred pounds 
per annum was nothing, but a fortune might be made from 
the influence—that I then should be well provided for near 
your own person ? 

Can Lady P remember what passed on the day I came 
express to M - house, and after the dining-room confer- 
ence went off to town ? 

Can Lady P remember to forget that she never paid 
my incidental expences, post ehaise, or carriage hire, although 
she once told me her R H had farnished her witl 


means for the purpese? 














Can you, my dear consin, remember the scene m the nur- 
sery garden, the aquatic excursion, the evening’s run through 
Lee, &e. &e. ? 

Can you, Lady B V P , remember the 
back-door keys of P lodge ? 








These, Mr. Editor, are all the questions I shal! put to 
Vv— 4 this month—if that noble lady 
shrinks from answering them, J shall answer them myself, 
and propose others more suitable to her palate. I am 
sorry thus to have taken up so large a portion of your 
work, but in strict justice to myself and my subject, I 
eould not circumscribe it. 

I have many reasons fur merely glancing at the letters 
Lady P has issued as those of mine and Mrs. Mit- 
ford. Ihave only seen two, stated to be mine, which I 
solemnly aver, were never written by me. Mrs. Mitford 
{1 am told by a friend) said, on reading the pamphiet of 
Lady P , that nearly all therein stated of her was 
false, and one whole letter a fabrication, 

Situated as am with Mrs, Mitford, it will not be sup- 
posed that I am one apt to bestow upon her undue praise 
-—but for probity and truth, Lady P———— bears not com- 
parison with her. 

I write this, Sir, merely to check exuberance of pride 
in a foolish woman, and I shall endeavour to teach her, 
that without sound discretion, her wit will only Tender 
her ridiculous as Charles the first—her knowledge in po- 
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fitics uselessas Andrew Marvel—and her genius as vilely 
contemptible as that of Rochester, Buckingham, and 
Aphra Behn, mingled in pollution together. 
Iam, Sir, faithfully yours, 
April 17th, 1814, Joun Mirrorp. 


P.S. Having little time to spare, and asmy Narrative will comprise, 
with Lady P original private letters, which bears upon the statement 
of Lady D , and nearly establishes it, (or wholly in my opinion) d shall 
refrain, until next month, troubling you with an account, which time and 
spaceis not now sufficient to permit me attempting to develope. 
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CHARACTERS. 


LORD COCHRANE a CORN ano TIMBER MERCHANT. 


TuouGu many attempts have been made to prove Lord 
Cochrane’s innocence in certain recent speculations, it 
would seem that as early as the year 1511 he was en- 
gaged iu concerns very foreign from that of a captain in 
the British navy. At the period his lordship was on the 
coast of Barbary, in the Philomel brig of war, endeavour- 
ing to purchase corn, with which he had contracted to sup- 
ply the army in Portugal ;.and also timber, which he tried 
to procure at Bona, La Calle, &c. with an intent to dis- 
pose of, on private account, at Malta ; at which place his 
uncle, Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, and his brother, who had 
accompanied him on this mercantile excursion, left him. 
In each of these sneculations, derogatory as they must be 
allowed to his rank, his lordship failed; and it was sup- 
posed by those who had knowledge of the transaction, 
that the cause of this failure originated froin the Barbary 
state not being able to reconcile the idea of a British 
Jord and captain in the navy appearing among them asa 
dealer in corn and a timber merchant. 

It may also be as little known, that at the time of this 
memorable cruise his lordship penetrated from Bona into 
the interior of Africa, as far as Constantine. On these 
curious circumstances, the truth of which we have no rea- 
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son to doubt, “ more might be said, and more would still 
be due.” 








Hb CAPT. BERENGER, alias COL. DE BOURG. 

In the year 1798, bis Majesty’s ship Zealous being re- *: 
lieved by Le Tigre from the blockade of Alexandria, 
proceeded for Palermo, and on her way thither captured 
a French bombard, which had escaped from Egypt, on 
board of which was the above Capt. Berenger, who stat- 
ed he had been travel/ing in gypt previous to its inva- 
sion by the hordes of Bonaparte, and that he effected his 











| escape in disguise. Though there was no great degree 
of credit attached to his tale, when the vessel arrived at 
Palermo he was set at liberty.—Subsequent events have 
by no means tended to remove the suspicion. 

4 | 


MONS. DAN LE MAR, 

This gentleman and artist was captured in a similar 
manner to Capt. Berenger, by Lieutenant (now Captain) 
Autridge, in La Torride gun boat, off Damietta. He had 
with him a large collection of drawings of Grand Cairo, 
the Pyramids, ruins of Balbec, &c. Healso stated that 
he had been ¢ravelling through Egypt, previous to ‘ts in- 
vasion by Bonaparte, and had much difficulty in escaping 
with his life. | Both him and Capt. Berenger professed 
themselves staunch friends to the exiled Bourbons, These 
two having met, they sailed for Genoa, preteuding that 
they were afraid to enter France; though at the same 
time, strange as it may appear, affixed to the backs of his 
drawings were dispatches from Bonaparte to the Directory, 
which were afterwards published. How comes it, then, 
3 that Capt. Berenger is permitted to be at large in this 

| country, when his intimacy and connection with a spy of 

) the worst description was so well known ?—Lady Hamil- 
ton, who then figured at the Sicilian court, can unravel 
these mysteries, if she pleases ; at any rate, when coupled 
with a late suspicious transaction, it leaves a shade on the 
character of Capt. B. which it becomes him to remove 
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if he can,—It may be worthy of remark, that Mons. Dan 
le Mar was much noticed by Sir William Hamilton, the 
then ambassador at Naples; and before his departure from 
Palermo with his painted dispatches, was entertained at 
dinner by him, and General Acton: the Sicilian Prime 
Minister, Lord Nelson, Sir Samuel Hood, and Sir Thos. 
Trowbridge, were also present at the convivial banquet. 





A NEW PERSIAN LETTER; or, an EPISTLE 
From Mirza Ali Kawn to his Brother at Ispahan. 


In the names of Allah, and of his prophet; health and 
peace ! 

Thou didst require of me, my dear brother, a promise 
that as soon as I had obtained the language of the people 
amongst whom I was destined to sojourn, and had _be- 
come in some degree acquainted with their manners, I 
would communicate my sentiments on those pretensions 
which in our own country, they have been accustomed 
to advance, to superiority in government, literature, and 
social intercourse. How little did I think when I enter- 
ed the suite of the ambassador, that my account of this 
boastful nation, would express no other feeling than 
contempt and disgust. I am vexed and harrassed by 
the impertinent eulogies of every coxcombI meet on the 
virtue, wisdom, and refinement of the English nation; 
but having learned to confide in my own enquiries, to 
exercise my Own eyes and ears, and to trust in the illu- 
minating spirit of the prophet Ali, I now proceed to 
relate to thee, in confidence, the result of my examina- 
tion into the public and private character of these proud 
and pretending masters of the Isles. 

These people are very proud of their dress, and vie 
with each other in all the forms of external decoration. 
How wouldst thou laugh, my dear Mirza, hadst thou 
an opportunity of beholding their uncouth and ridicu- 
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lous modes of personal attire? Scarcely twenty years 
have elapsed since a round protuberance behind, entitled 
a pad, was a necessary appendage in every female of those 
parts which decency does not permit me to name, and 
when the ladies had become perfectly tired of carrying 
their cushions on their backs, they transferred them be- 
fore ; so that the old and the young, the virgin and the ma- 
tron, dowagers of seventy, and striplings of fourteen, had 
all the external indications of advanced pregnancy. ‘The 
rage extended so far that pads were constructed accord- 
ing to the required degree of protuberance ; and the 
shelves of the persons denominated haberdashers were 
divided into compartments, over which were inscribed in 
conspicuous characters, four months, five months, six 
mouths, seven months, eight months,and full time. Such a 
practice must have originated, I presume, in the policy of 
some unfortunate female, who by placing all her compa- 
nionsinthesame situation with herself eluded a suspicion 
so unpleasant in this country to an unmarried fair one. Not, 
indeed, that an indulgence in the propensities of nature is 
at all regarded in this country as the just object of 
avoidance or reprobation. ‘The favorite mistresses and 
illegitimate daughters of the governors and legislators 
of the state, associate with the best society, and are dis- 
tinguished above the vulgar herd of regular claimants to 
respect and advancement, by the rapidity of their pro- 
gress in courtly favor, and the facility of their promotion 
to the highest honors of the palace, the fleet, or the army- 
A hoary adulterer is the delight and idol of all select so- 
ciety; and a foreign female, who, in our beloved country 
would have been whipped and sentenced to solitary con- 
finement for the avowed depravity of her morals, and the 
licentious example she has exhibited through a long ca- 
reer of intrigueand folly, is at the head of all the coteries of 
the day, and the most honored visitor of a senator who 
lately executed the office of chief judgein India. The 
legitimate daughters of one of the highest personages in 
the nation dances and plays at cards with her by-blow 
cousins; and an unlucky scribbler having hinted that a 
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Administration of the law. AOT 


lady notoriously under courtly protection, was no bet- 
ter than sheshould be, received, in addition to his punish- 
ment, a severe admonition, and a caution to beware for 
the future how he insulted or degraded the most respect- 
able characters of the nation. 

The administration of their law is indeed among the 
most singular objects of curiosity among this extraordi- 
nary and inconsistent people. They are tried to all appear- 
ance by twelve of their fellow men, but nothing is more 
frequent than to witness the entire subversion of their first 
opinion by the remonstrance of the judge, who desires 
them to retire and consider their verdict. ‘They make a 
great noise about the freedom of the press, and the equa! 
administration of the laws, yet the jurors in almost every 
case between the king and the people, are the hirelings, 
(called special jurors) of the former ; and thou wilt be as- 
tonished, my dear friend, to be informed not only that 
every printer and publisher is liable to fine, imprisonment, 
and the pillory, for speaking the truth, but that the 
greater the truth of his writings, the greater isthe weight 
of the sentence inflicted on the unfortunate victim. A 
legal servant of the crown, called the attorney general, 
is enabled by the authority of his office, to put any en- 
terprizing dad obnoxious individual to the expence of on 
year’s income, and then to proceed or not, as may accord 
with the views of the court or his own convenience. 

The most ridiculous mummery of all, however, in the 
range of their legal and political establishments, will be 
found in the great assembly of the nation entitled a par- 
liament. ‘The individuals who compose the lower house, 
entitle themselves the representatives of the people, but 
might as well denominate themselves delegates from the 
moon, as that luminary has not less, and perhaps more 
to do in the business of election than the people. Each 
county and borough has the nominal right of chusing its 
representative, but the towns are monopolized by great 
farnilies, and the boroughs are bought and sold to the 
highest bidder, Having obtained their seats, the majority 
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make an actual bargain with the ministry for their votes, 
and the minority await in expectation of ousting their op- 
ponents, and sharing the plunder of victory with their 
friends. Before any question be discussed, every indi- 
vidual knows on what side of the house he will sit, and 
what vote he shall give; yet strange to say, they meet, 
and make long speeches, and exhibit all the vehemence of 
oratory, thougl: they are well aware that not a single vote 
will be gained to one side or the other by the most 
splendid eloquence. 

It is the custom in this country for young men of fashion 
to drive their servants, and you may cften seea young 
nobleman handling the whip and reins of what is called 
a diligence, while the coachinan is drinking his health 
in a bumper of gin. The favorite dress of a dashing Eng- 
lish gentleman is that which formerly characterized only 
Jehus by profession; at present it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the master from the man by his dress, his man- 
ners, or his language. A club under the title of the Four 
in-band has long been the pride or envy of all the young 
men of bigh birth and exalted expectations; but I un- 
derstand that the clamours of their creditors have re- 
duced its splendor and its numbers, by rendering their 
personal attendance at the place of rendezvous no longer 
advisable. 

Would you believe it, my dear friend, the chapels of 
this country are inuch more entertaining and much bet- 
ter attended than the theatres. ‘The pews are not intend. 
ed for devotion, but for lounging. Luxurious cushions 
and a handsome priest are indispensable requisities; and if 
the latter possess a lily hand, and fluent tongue, he is 
certain of lordly patronage and female approbation. 

The theatres themselves are the scenes of nonsense, in- 
sipidity, and indecency. A saloon is set apart in which 
the courtezans parade, and expose themselves to hire, as 
the sheep are exposed to sale in the markets of Ispahan ; 
it is one grand bazar of prostitution; and before the cur- 
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tain is as dull as the saloon is profligate. Elephants 
and horses have lately trod the scene, a dog is now the 
object of general admiration, and three pieces have ap- 
peared in succession, all depending for their denouement 
on hair-breadth escapes, the destruction of forests by fire, 
the lucky discovery of subterraneous passages, and the 
leaps of a lovely and delicate heroine over seas of flame, 
and torrents of boiling water. I wish that the reputa- 
tion of all their female representatives could he purified 
by the probation to which these heroines are subjected. 

I have already alluded to the occasional absurdities of 
the ladies’ dress, but one or two particulars in the attire 
and habits of the men are too singular to be omitted. In 
the public promenade you will scarcely meet with any in- 
dividual, who prides himself upon his exterior, who does 
not in the finest weather exhibit his gold spurs, though 
he has never been.on horseback in his life: nature having 


denied to the English countenance much luxuriance of 


whiskers, artificial ones, and huge mustachios disguise 
the countenance of ohe out ofevery three gentlemen you 
meet. All classes of society, but particularly servants in 
the families of the great, throw into their hair a quantity 
of white dust, and anoint their heads with every descrip- 
tion of oil andfat. It is the custom almost every where 
to hand round the company alittle box filled with black 
dust, out of which each takes a portion between his finge1 
and thumb, and stuffs it up his nostrils. It is ludicrous 
to hear and see the strange noises, and the wry faces oc- 
casioned by this practice, of which I could never find the 
origin or utility. 

‘Thou knowest that in-our own country the sacred 
Koran is inclosed in a case of cedar, and opened unly 
in the privacy of the garden; when reclined beneath the 
fragrant sycamore of Ibris, the faithful worshipper of 
Allah, contemplates the declining sun in holy meditation. 
The history of our monarchs, the registers of our laws, 
and other sacred relics, are embellished by all the labors 
of art, and preserved with scrupulous and watchful 
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Alo Lord Byron’s ode. 


anxiety; but in this country, my brother, the lords of 
honor, and the wealthy expend their treasures on such 
books alone as are bitten by the moth, and rendered ille- 
gible by age. Of two copies the oldest and the worst is 
the most carefully preserved, and the most universally 
esteemed, and when the contents of the book are per- 
fectly worthless, the antiquity of the impression, the 
workmanship, and the deeayed fragility of the leaves, are 
the criterions of its value. Treasures, not unworthy of 
the palace of our sovereign, are expended on old and 
tattered collections of sightless and illegible parchments, 
while the holy book of these northern infidels, is to be 
seen in the huinblest form at every corner of the streets. 
Glory be toGod, I kiss thy lips in a cup of sherbet. 
H. 
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THE REVIEWER. 





Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte. By Lord Byron. 3¢ ed. 


Tue resolutions of poets are, we are afraid, like the 
promises of the great, made to be broken, and we shall 
not therefore quarrel with Lord Byron for so unexpectedly 
belying the assurance he gave us in his last production, 
that many years would elapse before he should again 
present himself to the notice of the literary world; if he 
never violates his promise indeed, but on an occasion of 
equal importance with the dethronement of Bonaparte, 
he may claim the double praise of the 


*« Justem et tenacem, propositi virum, 


whom 
‘«¢ Non vultns instantis tyranni, 


Mente quatit.” 


above all his noble contemporaries. 
The poem abounds, like all the Jater writings of Lord 
Byron, in bold and original ideas forcibly expressed, Its 





























On the talents of Bonaparte. 411 


brevity has happily excluded those anomalies of diction, 
and of idiom, which deform the pages of the Corsair, 
and the Bride of Abydos; and the general spirit of the 
verses, of which the energetic and unpremeditated flu- 
ency is unencumbered by the usual accompaniments of 
the ode—mythology and metaphor has an irresistable 
effect on the fancy of the reader. 

We think, however, that he attributes to Napoleon 2 
sensibility of feeling of which he is not susceptible, and 
a spirit of intellectual reflection to which he is unequal. 
The mental superiority of Bonaparte is deduced from 
his first successes, and from the boldness of his early 
plans and subsequent attainments. If boldness of enter- 
prize indeed be the test of greatness, Bonaparte may claim 
precedence over every hero of ancient and modern his- 
tory. The passage of the Alps, and the invasion of 
Russia, may vie with the boldest exploits of Hanuibal and 
Cesar, and the obstinacy of his resistance to the allies 
under every circumstance of danger and difficulty, ata 
time when he might have obtained an honorable peace, 
may be attributed by many to a fortitude worthy ofa 
better cause. But if audacity of plan, and desperation 
of perseverance, be in themselves no evidence of superior 
talent but in proportion to-the skilland wisdem by which 
they are directed, the reputation of Bonaparte-for supe- 
rior talent rests on an uncertain and equivocal foundation. 
At the time when he assumed the commandof the army 
of Italy, and for a succession of years subsequent even to 
the victories of Suwarow, the French armies were inur- 
ed to all the dangers, and practiced in all the evolutions 
of war, conducted by skilful officers, flushed with the 
enjoyment of actual triumph, or thé remembrance of 
former victory; desperate in action, and determined in re- 
soive: with all the steadiness of veteran soldiers, and all 
the personal enthusiasm of high-minded republicans. 
It remained only for the general to indicate his purpose 
and to see it performed. The march across the Alps 
would haye been accomplished by such an army as that 
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412 Causes of success. 


of Bonaparte, at the bare suggestion of the enterprize, un- 
der any leader; the boldness of the original idea, an idea 
which enthusiastic folly and exalted genius might equally 
have entertaiued,was thesole merit of their leader; in this 
instance, it was justified with success, but with less de- 
termined troops, and less experienced officers, what 
would have been the result of the attempt ? 

In the battles which he fought, and the difficulties he 
surmounted, bis success was chiefly owing to the deep 
impression onthe mind of the enemies’ troops, occasioned 
by the continued career of French success; to the em- 
ployment of manceuvres already reduced to a system 
by former generals, but still the objects of perplexity 
and d.smay to their discomfited enemies, and above all 
to the progress of corruption among the Austrian chiefs, 
and insubordination among the Austrian soldiers. As 
if the cause of Europe were doomed by fate to inevitable 
destruction, the various commanders to whom the task 
of opposing French in justice and rapacity was com- 
mitted, were singularly deficient in many of the re- 
quisites of military success; the fate of the continent 
yas entrusted toa Mack, and Klenau was selected as 
the defender of Italy. 

In conjunction therefore with individuals of transcen- 
dant talents, aided by corruption and disaffection, op- 
posed to dispirited troops and feeble generals; and 
above all circumscribed by no principles of rectitude, or 
feelings of humanity, it is not surprising that he should 
have gained repeated victories, aud that having once 
established the invincibility of his military talents, he 
shoul:i have witnessed the prostration ef the most pow. 
erful monarchs of the continent. The minor courts 
were bribed in the spirit of obvious policy by the gift 
of territories wrested from the more formidable powers, 
aud his cause was espoused even by those who did not 
share his favours, from prejudice, from the recollection 
of ancient wrongs on the part of Austria and Prussia, and 
from the influence of intrigue, The establishment 
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His conduct in Egypt. 413 


therefore ofan undisputed authority over the greater part 
of the continent was the natural result of political cir- 
cumstance, and would have exalted to the same emi- 
nence with Napoleon any man not destitute of courage 
and common sense. 

Having done so much with the assistance of subordi- 
nate talents, and aided by the sentiments, as much as by 
the weakness of mankind, liow feeble and disgraceful were 
his efforts when compelled to rely upon the resources of 
his own genius, and opposed by a skilful, intrepid, and de- 
termined enemy. He leads to the shores of Egypt an 
army of 40,000 men, defeats in successive battles a motly 
army of barbarians, and is repulsed by a handful of En- 
glishmen from the walls of Acre. Finding his situation be- 
come every day more disastrous and diflicult, for it cannot 
be supposed that an anticipation of the fortune which 
awaited him, determined iid to escape, he deserts his 
armys and returns to recover under circumstances so propi- 
tious as to preclude resistance the conquests yielded to 
the prowess of Suwarrow. 

But if it be admitted that until the invasion of Spain 

all his triumphs were the result ofsuperior talent, anc i the 
most unrivalled military skill, what shall be said of the 
tenor of his policy, or of his exploits as a general from 

lat period to the present if ever tolly, stupidity, over- 
weening vaunity,‘andd lin | malignity were exemplified in 
the history of mankind, it must be sought in the trea- 
chery and cruelty of Napoleon’s conduct to Spain, ata 
period when the undisturbed dominion over the greater part 
of Europe was in his reach; when his subjects sustained 
with patience their individual wrongs, dazzled by the ap- 
parent glory of their country ; when ingland would hav 
yielded all that moderate ambition could desire, and the 


nations of the continent trembled at the possibility of a 


final : struggle with a gene ral on whom fortune had st LiTD py d 
the epithet of invincible. The prowess and perseverance of 


the . British n Spa n li d the spirit and sustained 


fortitude of Russia; the unskilful pian of apiitary 
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of Bonaparte, at the bare suggestion of the enterprize, un- 
der any leader; the boldness of the original idea, an idea 
which enthusiastic folly and exalted genius might equally 
have entertained,was thesole merit of their leader; in this 
instance, it was justified with success, but with less de- 
termined troops, and less experienced officers, what 
would have been the result of the attempt ? 

In the battles which he fought, and the difficulties he 
surmounted, his success was chiefly owing to the deep 
impression on the mind of the enemies’ troops, occasioned 
by the continued career of French success; to the em- 
ployment of manceuvres already reduced to a system 
by former generals, but still the objects of perplexity 
and dismay to their discomfited enemies, and above all 
to the progress of corruption among the Austrian chiefs, 
and insubordination among the Austrian soldiers. As 
if the cause of Europe were doomed by fate to inevitable 
destruction, the various commanders to whom the task 
of opposing French in justice and rapacity was com- 
mitted, were singularly deficient in many of the re- 
quisites of military success; the fate of the continent 
was entrusted to a Mack, and Klienau was selected as 
the defender of Italy. 

In conjunction therefore with individuals of transcen- 
dant talents, aided by corruption and disaffection, op- 
posed to dispirited troops and feeble generals; and 
above all circumscribed by no principles of rectitude, or 
feelings of humanity, it is not surprising that he should 
have gained repeated victories, and that having once 
established the invincibility of his military talents, he 
shoul have witnessed the prostration ef the most pow- 
erful monarchs of the continent. The minor courts 
were bribed in the spirit of obvious policy by the gift 
of territories wrested from the more formidable powers, 
and his cause was espoused even by those who did not 
share his favours, from prejudice, from the recollection 
of ancient wrongs on the part of Austria and Prussia, and 
from the influence of intrigue, The establishment 
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therefore of an undisputed authority over the greater part 
of the continent was the natural result of political cir- 
cumstance, and would have exalted to the same emi- 
nence with Napoleon any man not destitute of courage 
and common sense. 

Having done so much with the assistance of subordi- 
nate talents, and aided by the sentiments, as much as by 
the weakness of mankind, how feeble and disgraceful were 
his efforts when compelled to rely upon the resources of 
his own genius, and opposed by a skilful, intrepid, and de- 
termined enemy. He leads to the shores of Egypt an 
army of 40,000 men, defeats in successive battles a motly 
army of barbarians, and is repulsed by a handful of Fn- 
glishmen from the walls of Acre. Finding his situation be- 
come every day more disastrous and difficult, for it cannot 
be supposed that an anticipation of the fortune which 
awaited him, determined him to escape, he deserts his 
army, and returns to recover under circumstances so propi- 
tious as to preclude resistance the conquests yielded to 
the prowess of Suwarrow. 

But if it be admitted that until the invasion of Spain 
all his triumphs were the result ofsuperior talent, and the 
most unrivalled military skill, what shall be said of the 
tenor of his policy, or of his exploits as a general from 
that period to the present? If ever folly, stupidity, over- 
weening vanity, and blind malignity were exemplified in 
the history of mankind, it must be sought inthe trea- 
chery and cruelty of Napoleon’s conduct to Spain, ata 
period when the undisturbed dominion over the greater part 
of Europe was ia his reach; when his subjects sustained 
with patience their individual wrongs, dazzled by the ap- 
parent glory of their country ; when England would have 
yielded all that moderate ambition could desire, and the 
nations of the continent trembled at the possibility of a 
final struggle with a general on whom fortune had stamped 
the epithet of invincible. ‘The prowess and perseverance of 
the British in Spain stimulated the spirit and sustained 
the fortitude of Russia; the unskilful plan of mulitary 
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operations adopted by Bonaparte in his irruption to Mos- 
cow; the mistakes committed during his residence at 
the Kremlin, and on his retreat, at once demonstrate 

his inferiority to many Jess celebrated generals in compre- 

hensive maneuvre; his sacrifice of his troops to his per- 

sonal safety, and his flight to Paris, stamp his character 

with the blackest features of cowardice, treachery, and bru- 

tality; his arrangements at the battle of Liepsic, which 

astonished the Prince of Sweden by their matchless folly, 

and the almost incredible errors by which he enabled the 

allies to penetrate to the capital of France, are too deeply 

impressed on the minds of our readers to require descrip- 
tion or comment. It is the opinion of the best military 

judges that had Soult, or Bernadotte, or Massena, been 

entrusted withthe defence of Paris he might have defied 
the approach to that capital, or have occupied so formi- 

dable a position in any quarter of the empire, as to render 
many concessions on the part of theallies not only expe~ 
dient but indispensible. 

Napoleon’s demands at the most critical moment of bis 
career, when ruin was possible,and the limitation of his 
power inevitable, display either the desperate extravagance 
of insanity, or an imbecile, and infatuated reliance on the 
paternal affection of the courtof Austria. ‘Two months 
ago he might have retained an empire more extensive 
than the dominions of the ancient dynasty since the time 
of Louis the fourteenth; to day he is, by his own weak- 
ness and perverseness, « prisoner and an exile; a plunderer 
deprived of the products of his theft; a wretched out- 
cast from society ; a culler of simples among the miners 
of an island unknown to history. 

Had he possessed to any considerable degree the intel- 
lectual pre-eminence so loudly celebrated by his admirers, 
we should have contemplated the effects of a vicissitude 
so miraculous ona great and powerful mind, with an 
interest equal to that of Lord Byron ; but regarding him 
only as an able tactician, the sport of circumstances, which 
in the general whirligig of revolutionary tumult, dropt 
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him in the throne; a winner with those who were at 
first surprized by a desperate, though unskilful game, 
and aloser wherever he was the principal player, and 
fairly and properly opposed : as we attribute many of his 
first successes to his generals and advisers, and believe 
his downfal to be owing to his own mental imbecility, 
we feel but little anxiety to analyze the operations of 
his mind, or to ascertain whether he refrains from sui- 
cide influenced by cowardice or philosophy. 

Now that he is reduced to the level of common life, 
we are afraid that he is a common man; and that he 
will do as other men have done; be alternately sorry 
that all has turned out so fl, and thankful that all has 
terminated so well; that he will scold his domestics, drink 
his coffee, and indict his reminiscencies. 

Respecting the moral tendency of the poem, as well as 
of its poetical merits, the subjoined extracts will enable 
our readers to form their own opinion: 


I. 
« *Tis done, but yesterday a king, 
And-arm’d with kings to strive, 
And now thou art a nameless thing, 
So abject—yet alive ! 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strew’d the earth with hostile bones, 
And can he thus survive ? 
Since he, miscall’d, the morning star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fall’n so far. 


IV. 

«* The triumph and the vanity, 

The rapture of the strife, 
The earthquake voice of victory, 

To thee the breath of life : 
The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seemed made but to obey, 

Wherewith renown was rife : 
All quell’d !—Dark spirit, what must be 
The madness of thy memory. 
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Cowardice of Bonaparte. 


VIl. 

** The Roman when his burning heart 
Was slak’d with blood of Rome; 

Threw down the dagger. Dar'd depart, 
In savage grandeur home. 

He dar’d depart, in utter scorn, 

Ofmen that such a yoke had borne, 
Yet left him such a doom. 

His only glory was that hour 

Of self-upheld abandoned power. 

IX. 

«« But thou—from thy relsictant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung ; 

Too late thou heav’st thé high command, 
To which thy weakness clung, 

All evil spirit, as thon art, 

It is enough to grieve the heart, 
To see thine own unstrung : 

To think that God’s fair world hath beer, 

The footstool of a thing so mean, 


X. 


«© And earth hath spilt her blood for him 
Who thus can hoard his own 

And monarchs bow’'d the trembling limb 
And thank’d him for a throne. 

Fair freedom we may hold thee dear 

When thus their mightiest foes they fear, 
In humblest guise have shewn, 

Oh! ne’er may tyrant leave behind 

A brighter name to lure mankind. 


XII, 
And she, proud Austria’s mournful flower; 
Thy still imperial bride ; 
How bears her breast the tort’ring hour 
Still clings she to thy side. 
Must she too bend, must she too share, 
Thy late repentance, long despair ; 
Thou throneless homicide. 
If still she loves thee, hoard that gem, 
*Tis worth thy vanish’d diadem.” 
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We shall not enter into the discussion whether the vic- 
terims of guilt and misfortune, unacquainted with the light 
of Christianity, display a greater degree of courage in the 
perpetration of suicide, or in supporting till nature calls 
them away, the miseries of reflection and remorse, But 
it is singular that Lord Byron, living in a Christian coun- 
try, should have neglected a noble opportunity of allud- 
ing to the influence of religion, and that he should not 
have reprobated the act of suicide rather than have taunt- 
ed Napoleon with not committing it. The education 
of Bonaparte was probably like that of other Corsicans, 
in the Catholic religion ;—early impressions cannot be en- 
tirely obliterated by the longest series of fraud, falsehood, 
and cruelty; the change from avowed infidelity to rea) 
superstition is easy and imperceptible, and if the exiled 
tyrant only transiently recur to the lessons of his youth, 
regret for the past may be combined with involuntary 
terror at the prospect of that eternal punishment which 
repentant guilt may hope to escape, but which is the 
immutable doom of the self-destroyer. H 








THE WHITE COCKADE. 
Srr, 

You will, perhaps feel surprized that, amidst my mul. 
titudinous and incessant engagements at this moment, 
I can find leisure to address you; and you will probably 
feel equally curious to ascertain the motive which could in- 
duce me to withdraw myself from the midst of adula- 
tion and homage, to turn correspondent to a periodical 
publication. But as you profess to sit in judgment o1 
the conduct of your fellow subjects, I intend briefly to 
trouble you witha sketch of the treatment I have hi- 
therto received, and a faithful enumeration of my fears 
respecting the future. 

Unless you are very young in age and political infor 
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mation, you must be aware that, previous to the late 
revolution in France, it was my honourable office 
to distinguish the innocence and purity of the princes of 
the house of Bourbon. About thirty years ago, however, 
I began to be considered as a badge of less respectability 
than [ had been formerly allowed to pride myself upon. 
In the years 1790 and 1791, I received innumerable in- 
sults, was frequently torn down from my situation, trod- 
den under feet, burned, torn,and otherwise treated with 
the most ignominious contempt; until urged by the ex- 
treme lengths to which popular indignation was carried 
against me,and absolutely alarmed most seriously for 
my own safety, I dared not venture to go out openly, as 
I had been accustomed to do, but was fain content to 
chuse the time of darkness to walk the streets, and like 
the unhappy owl,to lurk in holes and corners during 
the day. “The decapitation of Louis XVI. completed 
my downfal; I was, from that moment exiled from the 
country I had so long ruled; yet in a remote corner of 
the nation I still found a few friends, who concealed me, 
in the hope that an opportunity might soon be found of 
restoring to me my last right. They fought in my cause, 
but the enemies of royalty triumphed, and I fled to Eng- 
land for protection. 

Here I have remained. for twenty-three years, Mr. 
Editor, anxiously looking for the period when the con- 
test in which we have been engaged should terminate. 
That hour has arrived ; you may imagine, but can never 
embody in terms the delight I felt, on being again sum- 
moned from my apathy, and called into the sphere of 
political activity. Ihave secretly resided in France for 
some montlis, endeavouring to stir up the people to recal 
their ancient race of kings, and had gradually, by dint of 
perseverance, gathered a few friends, who were disposed 
to face the storm with me, Until the capture of Bordeaux, 
however, and the subsequent conquest of Paris, my in- 
fluence was extremely limited; but these events decided 
my triumph, the colours which had superseded me were 
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hurled to the ground, and I was again replaced on the 
eminence to which I had a native claim. I am now as 
much courted as I liave been for many years despised 
and insulted; and amongst the warmest and most pow- 
erful of my advocates, would you believe it, Sir, are some 
of those very men who sit in judgment on Louis XVI. 
and decreed my banishment! they have now called for 
my return: and appear solely anxious by redoubled 
kindness and attention to compensate for the ills they 
have for so many years entailed upon me. Hence arises 
my apprehension ; for indeed I have been so accustomed 
to bear their malignity, that I cannot mark this sudden 
metamorphosis without suspicion of the motives in 
which it originated. 

These fears of mine become more powerful every day, 
especially since I have read some of the acts of the pro- 
visional government in favour of the late dynasty, the 
language of some of the French newspapers, which have 
pretty promptly availed themselves of the liberty of the 
press, and the terms in which some of the old nobility, 
my staunch friends and fellow sufferers, have expressed 
themselves. If you can assist me with a few reasons 
to strengthen my hopes, and to remove the gloomy 
forbodings which poison my joy, you will with reason, 
be classed amongst my warmest well wishes. A _ repeti- 
tion of the vile and ignominious treatment [ received at 
the beginning of the revolution would be fatal to ime ; 
for lam at present in such a weak and wavering state that 
a renewal of the old convulsions, I am well aware, would 
strike at the very root of my existence, and doom me to 
a cruel and premature destruction. So faram I under the 
controul of these terrors, that I am very much alarmed 
at the idea of making my official entry into Paris, not 
that I anticipate any encounter with ill-usage at that mo- 
ment; but Icannot banish the thought that this step 
will prove the commencement of a new series of misfor- 
tunes, which must end only in the violent extinction of 

Yours, &c. 
A Waite CockaDe. 
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The Spirit of the Public Journals, 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTES, EPIGRAMS, &c. 
THE COUNTRY CASUISTS. 

A Tale founded on Fact. 

T’ a village church no long while since, "tis said, 

A couple went intending to be wed ; i 
Their kindred too then following by dozens, 

Brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
Ardent and eager for the coming joy, 

They little thought ef hindrance or alloy ; 

But this, alas! too often is our lot, 

They found at church that something they’d forgot— 
Th’ certificate of banns they’d left behind, 

For which they send a message swift as wind ; 

But as the way is long, and they’re in haste, 

The precious moments they are loth to waste ; 

})\ To save them then was surely thought no sin, 

The parson’s pray'd the service to begin : 

Yet stiffly wedded to the church's cause, 

He’s still determin’d not to break her laws; 

Hence by the rubrick rul’d quite slow proceeds, 

And till the bride receives the ring, he reads, 

When, oh, the anguish painted in her took! 





The clock struck twelve !—the parson clos’d his book 
Not all that she could feel, er folks could say, 
Could ‘make him grant a moment's new delay ; 

No messenger return’d, and he’s resolv’d 

in no litigious suit to be involv’d, 

He therefore wills them to adjourn the cause, 

And next day wed according to the laws. 

As well might man make drink the unwilling horse 
As move this parson to the least remorse ; 

The bride and bridegroom from the church retire, 
And grieve to find thus damp’d their am’rous fire; 
Not so the married folks that with them came :— 
They all agreed it was a burning shame ; 

rhe bride they said had worn the wedding ring, 
Therefore her marriage was a finish’d thing, 


And binding, so that now do what they would 
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They might be sure the marriage must stand good ; 

As for delaying of the promis’d bliss, 

Twas all a joke—they could not do amiss ; 

To act as man and wife none could them blame, 
To-morrow or to-day >—’twas all the same ! 

To all they said the willing pair assented ; 

Their case was clear; they’d made them quite contented ; 
In consummation they could dread no sorrow ; 

And for the rest, they’d leave that till to-morrow, 


The fox-hunters say that Bonaparte run to ground in the most 
cowardly manner they ever knew, and in consequence recom- 
mend that he should be served as all bad foxes are—** dug out 
and thrown among the hounds.” 





A Wager decided. 


Such little chance I'd always found 
Of gaining Betsy for my wife, 
That I had wagered Dick a pound 
I should not win her all my life, 


But, thanks to Heav’n! my anxious care 
Is all remov’d—the knot is ty’d-— 
And Betsy, fairest of the fair, 
Consents at length to be my bride. 


To Dick, then, as in honor bound, 
Well pleas’d, I hold myself in debt ; 
Thus, by the oddest luck, ’tis found, 
I've LOST my wager—WON my Bet / 





Bon Ton.—To be legitimately ben ton one should be hig!- 
hern, apathetic, and reserved ; constitutionally cold, and habitu- 
ally silent; talked of by many, known to a few, devoted to none 
in short, you must be what the Delhi Lame is supposed to be, a 
wooden figure, dull and dead, absorbed in self, and engaged in 
contemplating its own divinity, Here isa picture for a fashion- 
able assembly. 





In the height of Bonaparte’s late embarrassments, a noted 
whip said he would make but a bad coachman, as it is evident 
he does not know which way to turu. 


cag a rag 
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It has been observed that if Bonaparte, like some other 
mock monarchs, should still be attached to a crown, though he 
has lost the iron crown of Italy, he may find enough ofthat 
material in the island of Elba to supply him with more. 





Murat’s acceptance of the kingdom of Italy from the allies, 
has been imputed to a piece of pure charity towards his old 
master Nap, whom he probably wished to relieve fram the 
pressure of his tron crown. 





~ From the late frequent firing of the Tower guns, a wag now 
stiles them the “ spoiled children of victory,” and upon hearing 
that it might be some time before they fired again, he observed 
‘* perhaps they have over-shot themselves.” 


A Modern Dinner, imitated from an ancient Greek Poet. 
The prayers are over, and they rush to dine, ' 
The cloth remov’d succeed the punch and wine : 

Loud laughter follows, then the louder brawl, 
They rave, they fight, and then for watchmen call, 
Then comes the scene, and shuts the comic tale, 
The justice hall, the mittimus, or bail, 








ene 





Lord Byron, it is archly observed, has recently adopted the 
most abstemious regimen of diet, eating no animal food what- 
ever, and living principally upon boiled potatoes moistened 
only with vinegar, using even no salt but that which he atti- 
cally compounds for his new Epic, now preparing for the press, 









The Lunatic Asylum in the city of York has been productive 
of so many disputes, that the people there think that some of 
the parties without are as mad as the patients within. 











Some years ago, Josiah Dornford, Esq. advertised for a por- 
ter who had the fear of God before his eyes, and could carry 
six hundred weight. Similar to this is the following : 

Liberal offer.—* Wanted a strong and active lad, who can 
carry sixty or seventy pounds weight, and occasionally go out 
with two hundred weight on a truck—he will have his lodging, 
but must find himself in food—the wages are low, but if he 
makes himself useful, and gives satisfaction, he will meet with 
many privileges besides his wages, Good reference required 
for honesty, sobriety, &c, &c.” 
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The recent arrival of Mr, Meats, the messenger, in this coun- 
try, a punster declares to be a most happy event, as nothing 
can better demonstrate the friendly disposition of the French 


than Meats being sent from France the moment Bonaparte was 
dished. 





True Principles and False Consequences. 


As on public affairs a few friends were commenting, 
The course of events they all join’d in relenting ; 
And t’was honestly owned a calamitous thing 

To have ill both at once the Prince Regent and King :— 
But, my friends, said another, this is not a case, 

Oui which a whole nation should put a sad face ; 

The machine of the state, as we very well know, 
Thro’ its old wonted channel continues to go, 
Almost unassisted its wheels take their course, 

So nicely constructed, so equal the force ;— 

But a Jacobin answer’d, you’ve all reason’d ill— 
The machine goes I grant, but it must be down hili. 





A rapid Reader.—A reverend gentleman who now resides 
at one of our universities, it is said, has obtained the name of 
Pontius Pilate, from the circumstance of beating all his compe- 
titors hollow in quick reading. In repeating the Creed he will 
give them down to the words Pontius Pilate, and beat them 
after all. 





The Ass and the Gipsy. 


‘‘ Me see his lordship’s ass,”’ the gipsy cried, 
Beneath de hedge—but vere me no vill tell ;” 
‘«* You never saw my ass,”’ the lord replied ; . 
** You could not see my ass, ’tis false as hell.” 


“ Vel—me no mind your anger or your oath ; 
And von bold thing poor gipsy girl vill say— 

I do believe, my lord, that nothing loth, 

Your vicked ass is apt to go astray.” 
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Bonaparie, an exile, still in his element. 


Nap in an island which the seas environ, 
And near the mines of marble and of iron, 
In these must own an emblem of his mind, 
And to his fortune should be quite resign’d : 
Tron an emblem is as clear as day 

Of his dominion, Aard and cruel sway, 

And marble must the symbol sure impart 

Of. his cold and unrelenting heart, 





Epitaph upon a Punster. 


Here in his grave we think we hear him ‘say, 
<1 never lik’d to be in a grave way ;” 

Then by and by he cries, for all your scoffing, 
«« ] now am only in a fit of coffin.” 

Thy passing bell with heavy hearts we hear, 
For thee each passing belle shall drop a tear; © 
Many a ball he gracefully began, 

Well may we baw! to lose so great a man. 
Thy friendly club their mighty loss deplore, 
Their faithful secretary now no more ; 

Thou ne’er shalt secret tarry though in death, 
Whilst puns are puns, or punning men have breath. 


Auecdote.—When the barbers that Bonaparte seized at 


Rheims, and put into is guard, first heard of his late dis- 


aster, they were all overjoyed. They said they hoped the allies 
would shave him close, and only seemed sorry that the national 
razor (the guillotine) was no longer in use. 





One of the public bedies in France uses these expressions :— 
‘* It adheres charitably to the constitutional forfeiture of Ni- 
colas Bonaparte, commonly called Napoleon Bonaparte.”’ 
Impromptu. . 
And so the name Napoleon’s all a trick ! 
He’s Nicolas, descended from Op Nick. 





Impromptu, on the same. 
Little Nap Horner is up in a corner, 
Dreading a doleful doom ; 
tie who gave t’other day whole kingdoms away, 
ls now glad to get Elba room. 
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The Case altered.—A baron in Germany who lost his wife, 
and dreading the numerous letters and visits of condolence so 
usuul in that country, ordered his coachman to personate him 
on this occasion. To play his part the better, the latter, it being 
cold weather, wrapped himself up in such a manner that little 
more than his eyes could be seen, As soon as any visitor en- 
tered the room, he always began to sigh and sob, and ex- 
hibit all the signs of acute distress, An intimate friend of his 
master one day taking uncommon pains to comfort the feigned 
mourner by his long speeches and recitations, the coachman’s 
patience being quite exhausted, he exclaimed, ‘ Iam not the 
baron but his coachman,”’. ** Indeed,” said the visitor, quite 
unconcerned, ‘* why then what’s the price of hay 2” 


Good Advice toa Play.wright. 
* An author once in melancholy strain, 
‘¢ Thus to a witling ventur’d to complain : 
« A play I’ve written, which I’m sure has merit, 
«Tis full of incident and penn’d with spirit— 
*¢ To Covent Garden I the drama sent, 
“ But soon discover’d it was time mis-spent, _ 
* To try unless some interest smooth’d the way > 
‘“‘To make the manager produce my play ; 
‘¢ While I, alas! have neither cash nor friend, 
«« But only on my merit:must depend.” 
*‘ Fear not,” the wag replied'with aspect sage, 
«* Present the piece agaia, and I’liengage 
(| “No failure then yow’ll have to be lamented, 
$f Since then ’tis certain ’twill be re-presented,” 





Delicate Embarrassments.—Relative to Lady Castlereagh’s 
situation whilst in Holland, itis said, whoever has seen a high- 
bred racer at grass with five or six heavy fat oxen, quite 
astonished and not able to get out of the way, may form some 
idea of Lady Castlereagh among the Dutch females, At first, it 
appeared as if she admired them, “ she was so civil; ;” but they did 
not look at her, so it was all lost upon them, Then she would 
laugh and try to talk bad Dutch, but all she could get in re- 
turn was yaw / yaw / yaw / and if she enquired after any thing 
curious in the country, they stuffed a Dutch pipe in her face, 
and blew a cloud of thick smoke in her eyes by way of 
enlightening her: at length quite worn out with this gallant 
hospitality she retired from public company. 
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Sense and Sound.—A person having mentioned that the 
Earl of Donovghmore’s letter in answer to the Catholic board, 
breathed a very high spirit. “ Don’t you observe,” said a hu- 
mourist, ‘* that it is dated from Knocklofty 2?” 





The Pedant and the Pease. 
A lady who'd long been with learning delighted, 
An eminent sciiolar to dinner invited, 
When every dainty the seasons ‘afford 
Was collected ‘to grace her hospitable board ; 
To pleasure the eye, and the palate to please, 
Among all the rest were some exquisite pease ; 
These pease were a présent, arid heartily glad 
Was the lady to think these exotics she had ; 
Though the quantum was small, yet thestranger’s befriended, 
For to him the one half was obligingly tended ; 
Yet longing to hear from so fayor’d a guest, 
The opinion he had of their favour and zest, 
The brute whom good manners could never refine, 
Was so rade as to hint, §* They might do to feed swine,” 
‘Then they just suit your taste, (said the lady,) ’tis plain 
So pray let me help you to those that remain.” 


eee , : ’ ’ 


A medical Pon:-tten of the faculty happening to recom- 
mend some particulars as to diet, observing according to 
the prejudices of the nurse, |‘ That people who have any thing 
coming out should. not take too'much water gruel.” “ In- 
deed, Doctor !” replied a by-stander, * then I am sure people 
will not take too much water-grael who have any thing coming 
in /” 


enema Rae 


A Recommendation. 


The rogue who hoax’d the Stock Exchange, _ 


And all their ready got, 

Whatever folks may say or swear, 
Was surely a sharp shot. 

And since Bill Soames at Bot'ny-bay, 
Can pockets pick no more, 

The hoaxer seems th’ properest man 

To lead his rifle corps. 
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The Jearned authoress of Easy Lessons for Children of three 
years old, observed that his Mujes.y the King of Rome must 
have made an astonishing progress in letters if he could spell 
his late speech as well as speck it. 





= 


Almost every one egrees that the “* [larch to Paris,” a po- 
litical dance, of which Opposition had never taste enough to 
approve, has now been transposed into a iavorite German Waltz. 





A Pun, 
For dabbling in the stocks, why thus condemn, 
Men, who have every right to be in them? 





Another. 
A recent hoax, tho’ rather dirty, | 
Had omnium rais’d, and made it thirty ; 
The white cockade,—but don’t look glum, 
Will make th’ omnium—omni—hum ! 





NAPOLEON’s LAST PROCLAMATION. 


To all our late Friends, Supporters and Admirers throughout 
England ; 

Napoleon, late Emperor of the French, King of ftaly, Pro 

teetor of the late Confederation of the Rhine, &ce. &c. but 

now, by permissionof the Allies, Exile in the Isle of Elba. 


Whereas it having been represented to'tis at our Court holden 
on board a ship called a transport, in which we were sailing to 
eur ultimate destination in thisisland, that many of our late ad- 
mirers in England were deeply lamenting our sudden downfall ; 
and as in our retirement the company of our loving friends will 
be most aceeptable ; we hereby invite all who feel disatisfied with 
peace and prosperity in England, te follow our late royal person 
to this island of our exile, where we promise them every ad- 
vancement and dignity about our person and government, as 
shall be suitable to their several capacities, and from tlie extent 
of territory now in our possession (eight miles by two) estates 
and domains for the support of their cate dignities shall be 
awarded them. 


Given at our court the Ist year of our sovereignty of the 
island of Elba. , NAPOLEON. 
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The following stanzas were composed by Viscountess 

, und do no discredit to her abilities. 

Stanzas supposed to have been written by a certain great 
Baroness on her approaching Marriage. 


P. 





Though I long for the lips 
Of that dear Mr. Putpps, 
The great oculist, to whom I must bow ; 
To my utter surprize, 
He has charm’d both my eyes, 
Would to Heaven he had not known How; 


But it now is too late, 
He has settled my fate, 
Of all others ’tis him I adore; 
So by him I'll be kist, 
For I cannot resist, 
He shall couch me, atid then I’ll see more. 

Want of memory in the Pitt Club.—This company who as- 
sembled expressly for the purpose of celebrating the memory 
of Mr. William Pitt, exhibited a small proof of the want of it 
themselves, by forgetting some of the toasts. Amongst these 
was the present administration. . These gentlemen were not 
toasted even sub silentio; but as totally neglected as if they 
were not treading in the footsteps of the great statesman ! 





The following are among the toasts lately given at a dinner at 
a cottageornée, late the property of J.G. Shaddick, Esq. in Nor- 
thamptonshire. ‘Honesty without law.—Health without phy- 
sic.—Godliness without clerical hypocrisy.—To the memo- 
ries of our issue male who have fallen by the arts of those who 
sillily think to obtain our properties by alliances in marriage to 
their respective sisters, and by testamentary inheritances. —The 
wills of J. G. Shaddick, Esq. which so ably defeat the artifices 
of our assuming relatives, all amorous fortune-seekers, and le- 
gacy hunters,and every kind of pusillanimous speculators,—The 
speedy riddance of all colleagues in office. —May those who im- 
pose upon the credulous and maintain their right by law be al- 
ways defeated by a bill in chancery.—The covetous man and 
the good woman.—Our adversaries and the queen’s zebra,— 
Bills of indictment for conspiracies without flaws, &c.” 
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To a Sprat in a Gutter. 


Thou tiny mortal, clad in burnish’d seale, 
Small denizen of that tumultuous main, 
Where myriads of thy tribe thy hap bewail, 
And curse the net in which thyself were ta’en :— 


What must thine agonized feelings be, 
Torn from thy friends, wife, children—little dears ! 
Who fiouncing wildly thro’ the boundless sea, 
Augment it still with unavailing tears, 
E’en:‘in captivity hard is thy lot ! 
No aldermanic jaws on thee shall close 
At civic feast, for thou art doom’d to rot 
Until that thou offend thine own nice nose ; 
Perhaps devoured be by some tom cat, i} 
Indeed, I pity thee, oh Sprat! Sprat! Sprat ! 





The puff ingenious.—In the ordinary list of deaths, in one of 
the public papers, mention is made of the decease of a gentle- 
man lately from the East Indies, who had long. been under e | 
deep depression of spirits, which had been in some degree 
alleviated by an almost constant perusal of the second volume | 
of the Philosophy of a which he plaeed under his 
pillow every — 


2 a 
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The Rose and the Lily. a 
The redolent Rose and the Lily so sheen, My 
Soft Zephyr beheld with a sigh ; 
Their blossoms expanding—close mantling their green, 
Observ’d by an enemy’s eye. » 
Too soon the despoiler one victim had found, | 
For the Rose was deep arm’d by a Thorn, t 
And the Lily alone fell a prey on the ground, s 
Nor rear’d with the blushes of morn. : 
Next came the Destroyer, with rancour and art, ek 
To crush Britain’s bud in its pride; | 
But the thorn of the Rose rent his traitorous heart, 
And he fell where the Lily had died. 
Then hey for the Rose of Old England so rare; 
Ye Britons its valour advance, 
And up with the trampled-on' Lily so fair, 
The Nationa Lity of France. | 
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Theatrical Review. 
os 
COVENT-GARDEN. 


Friday, April.1.—The Oratorios closed for the season this 
evening, after a very successful display both of vocal and in- 
strumental talent. Anapology was made for Madame Catalani, 
who was said to be confined by a severe cold, and Miss Stephens 
was substituted in her place; but itappeared from the papers 
next day that Madame Catalani had received orders to attend e 
concert given by the Prince Regent to her Imperial Highness 
the Duchess of Oldenburgh. 

Monday, April 11.—King Henry V.—Sadak and Kalasrade, 
or the Waters of Oblivion. (1st time)—If the managers brought 
forward this play from any political motives, from any at- 
traction they might have supposed it to possess at a moment 
when Paris had capitulated to the allies, they decided with very 
little sagacity. Had the question still been peace with Bona- 
parte, or his subjugation, a British audience wvuld loudly 
have echoed every sentiment that proclaimed the prowess 
of England, and the humiliation of France: and such, we 
well remember, was the effect, upon its revival in 1804 immedi- 
ately after the rupture of the peace of Amiens, But on this 
night the audience seemed to feel that the language of the con- 
queror at Azincour should uot be exultingly applied to events _ 
which have in them more of moral than of military conquest. 
Hence the performance went languidly off, which could arise 
only from this feeling, for certainly there was no deficiency of 
excellence in the actors. Mr, Conway played. Henry, which, 
as it demands no elaborate display of passion, no minute 
touches in unfolding the lateut operations of feeling, but con- 
sits almost entirely of the bustling activity of war, the energy of 
the soldier, and the frank undisguised sentiments of the camp, 
he performed with considerable merit. His personal endew~ 
ments were of so much advantage to him in this character, that 
petticoat criticism in the boxes was absorbed in extatic ahs / 
and amoreus ohs / 

The greatest fault in Mr. Conway’s acting is a perpetual 
effort to strike by novelty, and as his judgment is by no means 
correct, this appetite for applause leads him into many errors ; 
artificial peuses, hurried enunciation, and emphatic lines, each 
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in its wrong place, are the consequence; and hence the frantic 
manner in which he uttered the concluding line of the follow- 


ing passage : 
“I will keep my state ; 


‘Be like a king, and show my sail of greatness 
When I do rouse me in my throne of France.” 


The sudden starting up from his throne, the furious stamp 
of the foot, and the menace with the sceptre, which accom- 
panied this declaration, really made us fear lest the poor French 
ambassador was about to be buffetted from the royal presence. 
The grandeur and swelling dignity of the sentiment, however, 
would have been better expressed by a temperate action coupled 
with the indignant eye, and haughty character of the face, The 
prayer in the fourth act was delivered with too much trepida- 
tion of body, and too little sole.mity of voice and manner ; 
Mr. Conway seemed as if seized with a sudden ague fit. 
Inthe courtship scene with Katharine, he did not at all support 
the character of a rough, unpolished soldier, such as Henry is 
made by Shakspeare to describe himself; but languished, hung 
the head, and wooed like a Romeo, Neither was he very feli~ 
citous, when Katharine says, that her consent to marry him shall 
be “as it pleases the king her father,” in replying ‘Nay, it 
will please him well; i¢ shall please him.” The shrewd sarcasm 
was destroyed by the flippant utterance of Mr. Conway, 
which was more expressive of mirthful raillery than of a sub- 
tle truth. _ 

Blanchard in Fluellen, and Simmons in Pistol,, were both 
deserving of applause, Mr, Vining in the Dauphin was as un- 
meaning as usual, The other characters which crowd this drama 
do not require specific notice ; but we cannot conclude without 
expressing our warm approbation of Master Chapman, who play- 
ed the Boy, attending upon Bardolph, &c. with great fidelity 
and spirit. 

Before the commencement of the play, Ged save the King 
was sung, and at the conclusion a prayer for the Emperor Alex- 
ander, which we should. suspect, from the very first stanza, 
to be the production of Mr. T. or Mr. C. Dibdin. 


God preserve each brave commander, 
Each true hero who can shew, 

Like the noble Alexander, 
Mercy to a vanquished foe. 


& 
ee ae peti , 
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The after-piece is a splendid Asiatic spectacle derived from 
the Tales of the Genii. It is well arranged, and most gorgeous 
in its decorations, scenery, &c. But it wants interest in the 
plot. 

Thursday, April 14th.—As you like it.—Saduk and Kalas- 
rade. Mrs. Jordan having recovered from her serious indisposi- 
tion, made her re-appearance this evening in the character of 
Rosulind, and exhibited fresh proofs of that astonishing vigor 
and activity which in her so proudly triumph over the approaches 
of age. We will not pay her judgment so ill a compliment 
as to say, that her face, when nearly examined, does not betray 
certain marks of antiquity; her glass discloses’ them to her 
every day, But unless the spectator happeis to be so clase 
to the stage that he can discover these traces of a guest which 
women seldom wish away, because they ‘seldom belieye him 
present, we defy him to ac over their existence by any other 
symptoms. The illusion is complete. She has all the anima~ 
tion, all ‘the ‘vivacity, all the agility, thé same unimpaired 
voice, the ‘same arch expression in her looks, the same 
fascination in her manner, that we remember in her best 
days; and it delights us to recognise ‘them. She, like 
Mrs. Siddons, is one of those actresses, who it is probable will 
have io’ successor; and therefore we contemplate her closing 
efforts with something of that admiration and révret whieh is 
naturally inspired by the view of any thing greatly excellent 
which we also know to be fleeting and transitory. With re- 
gard to her performance of Rosalind on this evening, we cannot 
better describe it than by saying that it contianed nothing new. 
They who have heretofore seen it-will understand us ; and they 
who have never seen it, would understand us no better if we ela- 
borately specified its beauties. 

Mr. Conway played Orlando, but with that monotony which 
he finds it so difficult to overcome. Mr. Young, in the melan- 
choly Jaques, was calm, dignified, and impressive. He exhi- 
bited atrue'picture of a man whose solemn and contemplative 
habits spring from philosophical ‘abstraction, and not from the 
reflux of passions forced back 7 the = by onan disap- 
pointments. . 

The after-piece of Sadak and Kalasrade was aiid with 
increased effect, the play of the machinery, (whichis very com- 
plex,) being more perfect. Mr. Abbott as Sadak, Master Chap- 
man, as his son, and Grimaldi as his faithful slave, contribute 
powerfully to its attractions, 
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Priday, April 36; .+- 24 Trip to Se iwrAor oh mds hi —— Rombpbasts s Fu 
riuso—Saduk, When aman like Sheridan undertook to alter 
and improve a writer like Vanbrugh; what splendid corruscatio1 
of wit might not be anticipated from the umion; yet, by afa 
lity for which it would not be easy to account, the Trip to Scar- i 
borougk has lost nearly all that it received from its parent in i; 
the Relapse, and received scarcely any thing in compensation 
from its foster-father. It has neither the vigor of the eld school, ! 
nor the refinement of the new, but is badly compounded of bo 
without either of them prevailing so astoimpress a decided 
racter upon theypiece. It was performed this evening, how: 
with considerable success. Mrs. Jordan, as Miss Hoyden, de- 
ighted all who love tosee unsophisticated nature acting enti 


trom the unpulse of the moment, and wholly unrestrained | 


. i eR . 5° ’ revi : 
the regulations and formalities of polished society. The coarse, if 
yet not repulsive familiarities of rustic life, the sincere, but un- ! 
guarded expression of sentiment, the vulgar Sim} licrty and the -! 


awkward coyness of an uneducated, secluded girl, were 
pourtrayed by her with the happiest effect. My. Conway, i: 
Young Fashion, displayed as little of the graceful levity, or t 


fascinating confideuce of a man of fashion, as cau well be con- 


oe oo > <i. ° 


ceived, Jones, in Lord Foppington, lisped, ambled, and prat- 


tled with as much insignificaut assurance and unmeaning ¢ 


tism as we ever witnessed in the Hon. Mr. Skefiington. . Poos ; 


Barrvmore was thrust iuto a colonel’s ccat. and looked as 1 


had just come from a volunteer parade; while Abbott, as Love- ; 
less, reminded us of those numerous gentlemen who exhibited 
cocked hats and buckles last antumn at Vauxhall, when the 
battle of Vittoria was celebrated. 
The female part of Covent Garden theatre must surely 
be lamentably cle fie lent if there were ho aiteri ative Dbutto as-! } 
Amanda to Mrs. Egerton. A woman of fashion is common! 
thought to have grace, vivacity, and elegance; but Mrs. Eger- ¥ 
ton disdained them all. Mrs. H. Johnstone played Berinthiu 
ina very different manner. She was playful, arch, and lively; 
and would have been graceful if she could reform her shoulders, ) 
The sullen indignation of Jeremy Collier vented itself agains | 
the author of this play among the other corruptors of public 
morals. His censure was read, approved, and neglected—the com- 
mon fate of reformers. Mr. Sheridan, in is adaptation of i he 


to madern times has purified its grossness; but we Suspect 
honest Jeremy would still condemn its prolanity , 


3 Kk 
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Wednesday, April 20.—Debtor and Creditor (first time) 

Sadak and Kalasrade. ‘This new comedy, which had been post- 
poved some time on account of Mrs. Jordan’s indisposition was 
performed this evening, and experienced very cansiderable suc- 
cess. An audience which has for years been wearied with the 
practical jokes, cant phrases, and extravagant characters of a 
Morton, a Reynolds, and last, not least, a Dibdin, may turn, 
without any impeachment of its taste, even to such a comedy 
as Debtor and Creditor, with complacency and approbation, 
The language is at least sometimes elegant, the sentiments not 
always forced, and the situations occasionally dramatic ; a combi- 
nation of excellence, slender tho’ it be, yet, in these days, rare, 
attractive and commendable. That it has any pretensions to a 
regular drama, 1s what not even its author, we presume, would 
venture to insinuate, and certainly no true critic would allow. 
Novelty of character, it has none, with one exception to which 
we shall presently refer ; its incidents are the legitimate theatri- 
cal progeny of the last thirty years ; and the plot is constructed 
with a happy absence of all intricacy or interest. What is to 
occur the Jeast sagacious spectator predicts ; what has occurred 
the most intelligent forgets. The author, with the kindest at- 
tention to the moral sympathies of his audience, relieves them 
from all anxiety as to the catastrophe, and neither perplexes 
their minds to develope what may be the probable issue, nor 
agitates their hearts with any of the stronger passions of joy 
or grief. He very judiciously keeps them in a state of calm 
and quiet apathy, desirous, no doubt, to captivate their judg- 
ments rather than their feelings, The felicity with which he 
has accomplished his purpose is a singular proof of his capacity 
as a dramatist. 

That his characters have nothing original in them, the fol- 
lowing brief enumeration will prove. Jones played a man of 
fashion, that is, a compound of profligate principles, with an 
excellent heart, whose virtuous movements, as usual, redeem 
his vices towards the conclusion of the fifth act; Terry, his 
peevish uncle, who protests through four acts that he will dis- 
avow his nephew, and in the last, settles a fortune upon him; 
Abbott, a gay, debauched companion of Jones’s, remarkable 
for nothing but his sudden conversion to rectitude, and his 
light blue leggings, that corresponded admirably with a pair of 
leather breeches; Liston, a city fool, who is emulous of ens 
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vtafting the sordid vulgarity and swaggering assurance of St. 
Mary Axe, upon the heartless refinement and polished hypo- 
crisy of St. James’s; Mrs, Jordan, a frank, buxom, giggling 
virl, full of frolic and sensibility ; Mrs. Powell, a distressed 
widow, and Miss Bristow, her daughter, whose virtue is at- 
tacked because’ of her poverty. 

Now if every one of our readers do not recognize in this list a 
company of old and select friends, with whose qualities of head 
and heart they have long been familiar, we shall wonder where 
‘they have dreamed out their existence. But we have alluded 
to one exception, in this hereditary catalogue, and that is 
Emery’s character ; a sentimental boxer, a moral bruiser, 2 
chivalrous pugilist, the refined myrmidon of a private brothel ! 
He comes up to London to fight Larry Whack, (a supposititious 
gentleman), backed by the * man of fashion ;’”’ but he is not at 
all brutalized by his profession ; his gallantry to the fair sex 
might do honor to a preux chevalier, and his manly integrity 
of conduct might shame all the patrons of his polite art. ‘The 
most fastidious critic must surely allow that this character, at 
least, is original: as toits being natural, let Gulley, Gregson, 
Crib, or the Little Ruffian, decide that question. 

Such are the elements of this comedy, and having the zest of 
a private brothel scene, it pleased the audience, and was an- 
nounced for repetition with very general applause. The actors, 
especially Jones, Terry, Liston, Emery, and Mrs. Jordan, la- 
boured generously to infuse some portion of animation and yi- 
gor into the performance. The author is Mr. Kenny. 

Mr. Young has been successfully pursuing his career of ri- 
valry in Hamlet and Richard with Mr. Kean. He improves in 
every fresh attempt. His Hamlet, from the first, surpassed Mr. 
Kean’s; and his Richard displays fresh imereasing excellence 
each time, 





DRURY LANE. 

Friday, April 1.—The Oratorios closed this evening with Bee- 
thoven’s Mount of Olives, a selection from Mozart’s Zauberflote, 
and the first part of Haydn’s Creation : a nobler repast for the lo- 
vers of music it is hardly possible to imagine. The dramatic cha- 
racter of the Mount of Olives gives it a degree of interest which, 
it must be confessed, is often wanting in Handel’s Qratorios, The 
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march and chorus of Roman soldiers, ** He came towards this 
Mountam, &c.” and the chorus (No. 1d) * kiy Away !” are 
oranda and subline N torts of miusi¢ al scrence, The selection of 


Mozart did intinite creait to the taste of Sir Cx oree Simart. The 


Messrs. Schunke exhibited their truly astonishing moduiations 


ou the French herns. Tlie echo movement had a mavical effect. 
fhe charming air, ** O cara Armonia,” in Zauberflote, was ac- 


4 


companied on the new patent key’d harmonica, which has a 


J? 


pleasing ¢ but less sweetness and variety than the fin- 
rered harmonica. Upon the whole, the Oratorios at this thea- 
tre have been conducted with great judgment and liberality by 
Sir George Surart, combining all the variety of scientific 


composition with all the excellence of practical skal. 

Tuesday, April 12.—The Woodman's Flut (ist time) —Mayor 
of Garrat, and ¢ ldre in the WVood.—The Woodman’s Hut 
has all the attraction which magnificent scenery, good acting, 

' 


a series of interesting situatious, and pleasing music, can bestow ; 


und it will probably be thought that these attractions are 


‘e | ' Re etht ts Re 
enoueh. The dialocue, indeed, was not wholly devoid of ani- 
mation ; but the piece is evidently intended to rest upon its power 
asa spectacle, rather than its preteusious asa drama. The inci- 


keep the attentron constantly 


dents are well contriv d, and 
alive; but nothing surely was ever coucluded so lamentably. 
The author excites expectation, but disdains to satisly it; and 
the curtain drops just at that moment when the catastrophe is 
supposed to be approaching. ‘The addition of a single scene 
would have remedied this aukward and unskilful termination. 
As it is, the whole } incomplete, aud the spectator is left to ima- 
ine or hope the final felicity of the hero and heroine. 

The scenery does equal credit to the taste of Mr. Greenwood, 
iad the liberality of the managers. The inside of Amedia’s cot- 
taye struck us as being one of the most perfect efforts of theatri- 
cal efect we ever witnessed. The concluding scene, too, of the 
second act, and the burning forest in the third, were fine efforts 
of mechanical skill. 

The music, by Mr. Horn, though not elaborately composed, 
was light and elegant, especially the air sung by Miss Kelly, as 
the rufhans were falling asleep, and which seemed softly to die 
away in unison with their gradual approaches to slumber. Of 
Miss Kelly herself, we speak in perfect sincerity when we say 


bat we have seldom witnessed a peice of acting that delighted 
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usmore. It was the union ofart, nature, and grace, and justly 
received the warmest applause. 

In the Mayor of Garrat we felt the absence of Mr. Russell, 
whose Jerry Sneak left Mr. Lovegrove’s personation of it far 
behind. He did not succeed in exhibiting that tremulous 
submission, that sort of dejected aud pitiable subserviency, that 
total absence of all that could shadow out a man, which so hap- 
pily characterised Mr. Russell's performance. Mr. Smith made 
a very respectable bear of himself in Bruin, 

The Children in the Wood concluded the motley performance 
of this evening; but Bannister’s Walter needs no encomium. 

An interlude, in one act, called Intrigue, was produced on . & 
Tuesday, the 26th inst. We have not heard who is the author 
of this successful little effort of laughter; but we have seldom 
witnessed any thing that was so generally applauded. The 
brevity was of course one merit, but not the only one. The ‘ 
dialogue is lively, and the performers, especially Knight and | 
Miss Kelly, exerted themselves with the happiest effect. 

Mr. Kean having recovered from his indisposition has resum- 
ed his parts of Shylock, Richard, and Hamlet, which he plays 


alternately ; the latter in spite of every disqualification for th: 


een 


character. He is aunounced for lago and Othello, to both of 
which we shall pay minute attention. We anticipate a suc- 
cessful Iago: it isa villain’s character, and suited to Mr. Kean’s 
talents. The open, manly, generous, but deluded Othello, we 
can hardly believe within his scope, . 

Wecannot conclude our account without expressing our de- 
cided approbation of the honourable and public manner in which 
the managers of this house have endeavoured to secure the public 
frone the fraudulent extortions of the box-keepers belonging to 
the theatre. It wasa flagrant abuse, and carried to an unpre- 
cedented excess. We, indeed, were never their prey, because 
being somewhat skilled in theatrical tactics, we knew better how 
to resist them; but we have witnessed many shameful instances 
practiced upon individuals not familiar with the usages of a 


theatre. The manavers, however, have liberally cautioned the 





public, and pointed out the mode of redress if the offence be re- 








peated: a mode which te pledge ourselves instantly to adopt 
if any fresh case occurs withiu our observation. i | 
! 
on 


he King's Theatre in the Raymarket has at length openec, 
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with the addition of several new performers. Madame Cataa 
lani is not engaged, because she and the managers could not 
agree upon terms. Her demands were exorbitant. Mrs. Dick- 
ons is engaged in her place. We shall pay particular attention 
to this theatre in future, as its performances promise to surpass 
those of any preceding season. 


MINOR THEATRES, 


Easter Monday was the day as usual which eVoked from 
their brumal slambers the motley attractions of these sum- 
mer friends. Mirth and frolic came smiling in their train, and 
woo with resistless power the laughter-moving audiences that 
frequent them. 

Astley’s Amphitheatre has been decorated with greatelegance, 
and is unrivalled among its competitors for the convenience of 
its accommodations, and the excellence of its performances. 
The interior of the house exhibits a lightness and simplicity mm 
its ornaments which are peculiarly pleasing. Thenovelties that 
have yet been produced have a dramatic character about them 
which unites, in some respects, the excellencies of the regular 
theatres, with the exclusive attractions of this one. Monsieur 
Soissons is a considerable acquisition as a principal dancer. 





The Surry Theatre having passed into the hands of new pro 
prietors (Messrs. Branscomb, Dunn, and Co.) has also been 
much improved exteriorly. The general effect of these improve- 
ments is very striking when compared with its former state. 
Shamacda, or the Desert Fiend, is au interesting spectacle, save 
and except when Mr. Moreton is on the stage. He is the 
author of the piece ; let him write, but never attempt to act. 
Miss Dely played Zobeida, with her usual animation ; and Mr. 
Huntly in Shamacda was very impressive. A Mr. Gilbert made 
his first appearance in Azzo, and seems to possess considerable 
comic powers. 





Sadler’s Wells, relying wholly on the attractions of Grimaldi, 
has not been profuse of any other. 





W. N. Jones, Printer, No, 5, Newgate-street, London. 
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